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LIFE TAPESTRY. 

BY DORA GRZENWELL. 

Too long have I, methought, with tearful eye 
Pored o’er this tangled work of mine, and mused 
Above each stitch awry and thread confused; 
Now will I think on what in years gone by 

I heard of them that weave rare tapestry 

At royal looms, and how they constant use 
To work on the rough side, and still peruse 
The pictured pattern set above them high; 

So willl set my cory high above, 

And gaze and gaze till on my spirit grows 

Its gracious impress; till some line of love, 
Transferred upon my canvass, faintly glows; 
Nor look too much on warp or woof, provide 
He whom I work for sees their fairer side! 





MRE, GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE FAMILY. 

Professor Goldwin Smith, whose opin- 
ions seem always to vibrate between con- 
servatism and reform, very much as his 
residence has seemed to vibrate between 
England and. America, writes in the last 
Nineteenth Century a paper on ‘‘The Ma- 
chinery of Elective Government,” in which 
he closes with a vehement attack on Wo- 
man Suffrage, and puts the most serious 
charges against the American advocates of 
this movement into a casual foot note, with- 
out attempting the slightest proof. By a 
casual remark he condemns a whole army 
of honorable men and women, without so 
much as giving a reason for it. If any wo- 
man had written so loosely and recklessly, 
the fact might very probably have been 
used to illustrate the way women argue. 
Does it help the matter, when this course of 
argument comes from an ex-professor of 
Oxford? 

The passage is as follows: 

The Suffrage movement is, in the United 
States at all events, only part of a movement 
against the limitations of sex, against the 
bondage of matrimony and the burdens of 
maternity. Those who are thus striving to 
break up the political unity of the family 
are assailing its integrity iu other ways by 
separating as much as possible the interest 
of the wite from that of the husband, and 
teaching her to regard him not with confi- 
dence but with jealousy. The writer has 
heard in several quarters that some of the 
female leaders of the movement do all in 
their power to deter young women from 
marriage. The name of John Stuart Mill, 
on the banners of the movement, indicates 
its real character, and shows that it extends 
to the general status of women. If it spreads 
in America, the consequence will be that 
the Anglo-American race will be supplant- 
ed by the Irish and Germans, whose women 
are loyal to sex, true to the family, and 
good mothers, while all the Irish and half 
the Germans belong to a church by which 
the family has always been upheld. 

Every reader of the Woman’s JouRNAL 
will at once recognize the utter inconsisten- 
cy of these charges with its teachings for 
the twelve years of its existence. When 
has it ever tried to induce Mrs. Micawber to 
desert Mr. Micawber; when has it separated 
the interest of wife from that of husband, 
or counselled her to regard him with any- 
thing but the same confidence he should 
putin her? Where has there been an un- 
due worship of Mr. Mill, in a journal which 
has often pointed out the very defect found 
in his philosophy by Mr. Smith—namely 
that he does not recognize that the so-called 
subjection of woman is largely a matter of 
affection, and therefore mure subtle and 
difficult to deal with than mere chattel- 
slavery? When charges are thus sweeping 
and serious, we read line after line, expect- 
ing to come to the facts which shall sustain 
them; and the only facts he has to urge are 
these:—that he has heard in several quarters 
that some of the female leaders of the 
movement have advised young women not 
to marry! 

What a satire upon all human reasoning 
or at least all masculine reasoning is this! 
All the character for common-sense of all 
friends of Woman Suffrage taken away by 
& stroké of the pen, and on what ground? 
“Give us your exquisite reasons, dear 
knight” as Sir Toby Belch says to Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek, in ‘Twelfth Night.” The 








exquisite reason in this case is this; that 
Mr. Smith was told by Mrs. Brown that 
she had once heard Mrs. Green advise Al- 
mira Jane Jones to remain single. Surely 
this is midsummer madness in the way of 
argument. . Pray is the whole liberal party 
of England to be pronounced immoral on 
the strength of Punch’s ‘‘Advice to young 
men about to marry—Don’t!” Let us as- 
sure Mr. Smith that if any eminent advo- 
cate of suffrage ever made any such foolish 
remark, she could no more have meant it 
seriously than Punch did. As the sons of 
the editors of Punch no doubt marry as 
promptly and as imprudently as any more 
commonplace young men, so do the daugh- 
ters of these dangerous ‘‘female leaders of 
the movement.” Having personally at- 
tended the weddings of several, I can testi- 
fy to this. The mothers probably would 
not prevent them if they could; and it is 
very certaiu, on general principles, that they 
could not if they would. Let not Mr. Smith 
flatter himself that these pernicious doc- 
trines are to die out in the generation that 
holds them, through a systematic spinster- 
hood in the daughters. There will be no 
such thing. Human nature is too strong 
for us. 

Let us speak the words of truth and so- 
berness. ~There was doubtless a time, a 
dozen years ago, when a few prominent 
friends of the Woman Suffrage movement 
in America accepted the leadership of a 
woman of much talent and energy, but 
somewhat eccentric or sensational in ber 
words and ways—of whom Mr. Smith re- 
members only that she, as a piece of brava- 
do, proposed herself as a candidate for the 
Presidency, while he forgets that she soon 
after forsook her native land in disgust and 
sought in England more appreciative socie- 
ty. She and herfriends undoubtedly used 
some expressions and arguments which 
might have justified, if taken seriously anc 
liberally, some such fears as Mr. Smith ex- 
presses. Even reformers are not always 
wise, and people are sometimes goaded by 
opposition into saying things much strong- 
er than they deliberately intend. When 
these things reached England—where every 
American heresy is at once enormously ex- 
aggerated, and everything which is half- 
humorous is sure to be viewed as gravely 
as if it were a part of an International 
Treaty—Mrs. Woodhull was at once assum- 
ed to have an immense following of actual 
voters, and her nomination of herself for 
the Presidency was treated aw seriewz, asa 
grave political event. Other impressions, 
equally wild, prevailed. I was myself ask- 
ed by one of the most eminent liberals in 
England, in 1872, whether Horace Greeley 
and Wendell Phillips were not both ad- 
vocutes of Free-Love? Had Prof. Smith 
written in those days, one could at least 
have known what he was driving at. 

But those days have as utterly passed by 
as the ante-bellum epoch of Slavery. It is 
now hard to find, among those who take ac- 
tive part in the Woman Suffrage movement 
a person who will own to ever having held 
an opinion or uttered a wish that interfered 
with the home or the marriage tie. If this 
ever was an embarrassing question among 
us, it has long ceased to be such. There is 
no professed Woman Suffrage convention 
so far as I know, in which it is customary 
to attack the marriage bond; there are re- 
formers who honestly denounce it, but they 
do it ona platform of their own, and not 
on the Woman Suffrage platform. The 
general good sense of the friends of this 
movement has concentrated itself on the 
main question or questions; and if the ex- 
perience of the last twelve years proves 
anything, it proves that our agitation is not 
in any sense ‘‘a movement against the limi- 
tations of sex, against the bondage of mat- 
rimony and the burdens of maternity.”” At 
any rate, we are entitled to the benefit of 
this plea of Not Guilty, until Mr. Smith 
brings forward at least one fact to sustain 
his charge, beyond the aforesaid hearsay 
evidence as to what Mrs. Green said to Al- 
mira Jane in respect to single-blessedness. 





T. W. H. 
oe 
MEDICAL EDUCATION UF WOMEN AT 
HARVARD. 


The board of overseers of Harvard College 
has voted to recommend the acceptance by 
the president and fellows of funds, the in- 
come of which shall ultimately be used for 
the medical education of women. The 
same general issue was involved in a ques- 
tion which arose about four years ago, upon 
the advisability of accepting the proffer of 
$10,000 for the education of women at the 
Harvard medical schoo], made by Marian 
Hovey, trustee under the will of her father, 
George O. Hovey. The testator bequeathed 
certain moneys for benevolent purposes. 





The trustee, deeming the medical education 
of women to be an appropriate bestowal for 
the sum named, desired so to give it, if the 
advantages of the medical school could be 
offered to women ‘‘on equal terms with 
men.” ‘The overseers referred the proposi- 
tion to a committee, a majority of whom 
reported in favor of accepting the gift on 
the conditions named, and a minority re- 
ported adversely. The board accepted the 
minority report, thus declining the gift. 
The question now came up independently, 
having no reference to the proposition of 
Miss Hovey. The corporation asked the 
advice of the overseers as to the policy. of 
accepting any funds for the purpose of the 
medical education of women. Again the 
matter was referred to a committee. The 
majority this time report adversely to such 
acceptance, and the minority in favor, The 
overseers again accept the minority report, 
thus apparently reversing the former action, 
so far as that former action was indicative 
of the policy of the college. Between the 
position taken to-day and that taken four 
years ago there is, however, no real antag- 
onism. The question as then considered 
was complicated with a proposition of a 
gift under a definite restriction. As now 
considered, it is independent of any special 
proposition of gift. The position of the 
overseers still is, that the existing system for 
the medical education of men shall be main- 
tained, but that a system for the correspond- 
ing education of women may advisably be 
contemplated, and that gifts or bequests in 
furtherance thereof may with propriety be 
accepted, But the action thus taken does 
not pledge the college to the co-education of 
the sexes in medicine and surgery, nor does 
it authorize the acceptance of any gifts con- 
ditioned upon co-education. Funds which 
may be accepted are to be ‘‘ultimately” ap- 
plied to women's medical instruction, but 
no system for such instruction and no 
curriculum are adopted or indicated. The 
tenor of the reports hitherto made on both 
sides is that such education, if entered upon, 
should be of that thoroughness that will 
maintain the existing standard of the college. 
— Advertiser. 
sianinnaennenenniilipetiantiiagpemasiny 
LETTER FROM LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 

Epirok JoURNAL:—You ask what we are 
going to do about Municipal Suffrage for 
women in Concord? and I regret to be 
obliged to answer, as before—‘‘Nothing but 
make a motion asking for it at town meet- 
ing, and see it promptly laid upon the ta- 
ble again.” 

It is always humiliating to have to confess 
this to outsiders, who look upon Concord 
as arepresentative town, and are amazed to 
learn that it takes no active part in any of 
the great reforms of the day, but seems to 
be content with the reflected glory of dead 
forefathers and imported geniuses, and falls 
far behind smaller but more wide awake 
towns with no pretensions to unusual intel- 
ligence, culture, or renown. 

I know of few places where Municipal 
Suffrage might more safely be granted to 
our sex than this, for there is on unusually 
large proportion of tax-paying, well-to-do 
and intelligent women, who only need a lit- 
tle training, courage, and good leadership 
to take a helpful and proper share in town 
affairs. They would not ask or accept town 
offices, but would be glad to work ir their 
own efficient and womanly way, as they have 
proved they could work by the success of 
their church, charity and social labors for 
years past. 

To those who see what brave and noble 
parts women elsewhere are taking in the 
larger and more vital questions of the time, 
the thought very naturally comes: ‘‘What 
apity that so much good sense, energy, 
time, and money could not be used for more 
pressing needs than church-fairs, tea-par- 
ties, or clubs fur the study of pottery, Faust, 
and philosophy!” 

While a bar room door stands open be- 
tween two churches, and men drink them- 
selves to death before our eyes, it seems as 
if Christian men and women should bestir 
themselves to try at least to stop it; else the 
commandment ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” is written over the altars in 
vain, and the daily prayer ‘“‘Lead us not 
into temptation” is but empty breath. 

If the women could vote on the license 
question I think the bar-room would be 
closed; but while those who own the place 
say, ‘It would lessen the value of the prop- 
erty to make a temperance house of it,” and 
the license matter is left to the decision of 
those men who always grant it, the women 
can only wait and hope and pray for the 
good time when souls are counted of more 
value than doliars, and law and gospel can 
go band in hand. 

A forty years acquaintance with the town 








leads me to believe that as the conservative 
elders pass away, the new generation will 
care less for the traditions of the past, more 
for the work of the present, and taking a 
brave part in it, will add fresh honors to the 
fine old town, which should be marching 
abreast with the foremost, not degenerat- 
ing into a museum for revolutionary relics, 
or a happy hunting-ground for celebrity- 
seekers. 

A rumor has just reached me that some 
of the husbands of our few Suffrage women 
intend to settle the license question in the 
right way, and perhaps say a good word for 
our petition before it is shelved. This is 
encouraging, for it shows that the power 
behind the throne is gently working, and 
though the good women have little to say 
in public, they do know how to plead, ad- 
vise, and convince in private. So, even if 
fewer should vote this year than last, and 
if nothing seems to come of our effort to se- 
cure Municipal Suffrage this time, we shall 
not be disheartened, but keep stirring our 
bit of leaven, and wait, as housewives know 
how to do, for the fermentation which 
slowly but surely will take place, if our 
faith hope and charity are only strong, 
bright, and broad enough. 

L. M. ALcorTrT. 

Concord, Mass., Feb. 4, 1882. 

————_ > o— 

HOW THE BROCKTON WOMEN VOTED. 

Dr. Ellen R. Blackwood read an interest- 
ing paper lately before the Gospel Tem- 
perance Association of Brockton, describ- 
ing the recent voting of women in that city. 
It »ppeared in full in the Brockton Hvening 
Gazette, from which we make an extract: 


We were pleasantly surprised on the 
morning of elect'on day, by a delega’’or of 
ladies at our doov, and a cordial inv | a 
to juin their ranks, and? see them « it 
their first vote in the civ of Brocktou, It 
was only seeing, a8 we were not one of the 
citizens, but we insist on a share of the 
compliment given by one of Brockton’s busi- 
ness men, who in excusing himself for gaz- 
ing with what might seem rudeness upon 
our party, said, ‘‘I am looking with pride 
upon so many noble women who are to rep- 
resent our ward.” We are anxious to have 
a little of this honor, for the gentleman 
meant noble in having strength to represent 
noble doings. But this was not all the grat- 
ification which we derived from being only 
a looker-on. We noticed with what respect 
these ladies were treated, and how eagerly 
their hands were filled with ballots; and the 
different headings and variety of these bal- 
lots were a study. There were Republican 
tickets, regular no-license tickets, old board 
school committee tickets, and a citizens’ 
ticket. This last-named puzzled us some- 
what, and we asked if Republicans and no- 
license voters were not citizens? You see 
we were novices, and did not understand 
‘the true inwardness” of politics. We 
learned there was not a Democratic ticket 
in the hall, much to our surprise and some 
little regret, for old associations’ sake. We 
had long noticed the falling off from the 
ranks of this old party, but were not aware 
until this morning that they had so degen- 
erated as not to have stamina or ambition 
enough to head their ticket with their party 
names. ‘Shades of the mighty, how have 
ye fallen!” Our mind reverted to the days 
of our grandfathers, when honorable and 
loyal men did not hide their party name be- 
hind a subterfuge, and were never ashamed 
to head their ticket ‘‘Democratic.” 

We noticed with what persistency these 
ladies selected the right ticket from the false 
ones held out to lead the unwary astray, 
and, when they were sure, with what a dig- 
nified and Spartan-like spirit they each de- 
posited their vote witha silent prayer in 
their hearts that God would increase and 
multiply this vote. We noticed, too, some- 
thing that was deeper and further-reaching, 
if possible, upen some of their faces, more 
especially in that of Mrs. Keith, the inde- 
fatigable leader upon this occasion, and we 
seemed to hear a note of victory in the de- 
termined voice in which she gave her name. 
Our prophetic spirit hailed this modest be- 
ginning as the precursor of the time when 
the people of Americacan sing in very truth 
“The land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” All was quiet as the ladies passed 
from the hall, and the old argument of total 
depravity was not thought of, not even the 
thread-bare one, of contamination, robes of 
purity soiled, etc.,—so long held up asa 
bug-bear against women voting. hese 
ladies went to their homes unchanged, each 
with an added responsibility; and it was 
done. Brockton had elected her first may- 
or, and the question, ‘‘Shall license be 
granted for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in this city,” had been answered; from north 
to south and, from east to west, has echoed 
that little but mighty ‘‘No.” 

When the first faint rumor of Mayor 
Keith’s election reached us, we questioned, 
‘Are you sure?” and again when we heard 
that the ‘‘No” was dominant, wein our un- 
belief quoted these lines of an old Washing- 
tonian song, 

“And are you sure the news is true? 
And are you sure he’s signed? 

I can't believe the joyful news, 
And leave my fears behind,”’ 


but when ‘‘confirmation true as holy writ” 
reached us, we exclaimed, ‘‘Bless the Lord, 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Anna LEA MeEknrirr paints James 
Russell Lowell in the scarlet robes in which 
he received his Oxford degree of LL. D. 
BELLE Boyp, the Confederate correspon- 
dent, spy, and blockade-runner, lives now in 
Corsicana, Texas, and frequently delivers a 
lecture. 

Tue QuEEN oF BevciuM the other day 
stopped her carriage and sent a groom to 
pick up a hat blown from the head of a poor 
cabman who could not leave his horse to 
get it. 

Mrs. G. R. ALLEN edits the charming 
pictorial weekly for young people, which is 
published by D. Lothrop & Co., entitled 
Pansy. It is one of the best of the serials 
for children. 

Anna E. Dicktnson, on the stage as Ham- 
let, is much praised by the press at the West, 
where she is at present. Miss Dickinson 
will win her way, when the public give her 
any fair chance. 

Miss Emma B. Orcurr, of Hardwick, 
who is attending school at the academy in 
Dudley, received the highest of three prizes 
for speaking,—Webster’s unabridged new 
dictionary. Subject, ‘‘How he Saved St. 
Michael’s.” 


Mrs. Epnau D. CHenry prepared the 
chapter on ‘“‘The Women of Boston,” in 
Mr. Winsor’s Memorial History of Boston, 
which is just complete. The Boston Herald 
says she has furnished ‘‘one of the freshest 
and cleverest chapters in this great history.” 


Mrs. Saran E. Futuer, the president of 
the Woman’s State Relief Corps, is holding 
sessions at Boston. The president’s report 
states that the corps raised over $4000 for 
the Soldiers’ Home bazar. “he corps aims 
to be a help to the Granc ,» by whose 
aid three new corps were -rganized last 
year. 


Mary Howirr is still living in Meran, 
South Tyrol, eighty years old, and bright 
and active as ever. She declines the ac- 
quaintance of the English, who would over- 
run her if she did not, and seldom goes be- 
yond thé bounds of her own domain, which 
is called Marien Ruhe, or Mary’s Rest. She 
herself last year laid out in it a new garden. 


Miss Mary E. Contey, of Newark, N. J. 
a sister of ex-Governor Conley, of Georgia, 
who died of « broken heart caused by the 
absorption of her fortune by the Mechanics’ 
Bank, under Oscar L. Baldwin’s thieving 
management, was buried last week. She 
lost all her money, and being ordered by 
the Government to pay as much more as 
she lost, was more than she could bear. 


Mrs. Epnan D. CHENEY, at the recent 
hearing, emphasized the importance of 
Municipal Suffrage, which lies at the basis 
of ourentire government. The value of 
local government in the Italian communes 
was cited as the agency which preserved 
Italian nationality during the long period 
of foreign rule. The earnest codperation 
of women in municipal affairs will prove as 
beneficial as at present in voluntary charit- 
able associations. 


Mrs. J. R. ErFincGeR occupied her hus- 
band’s pulpit, at the Free Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, Bloomington, III., last 
week, and delivered a very able and inter- 
esting address on *‘The Blessing of Giving.” 
A large audience was present which appear- 
ed deeply interested in the beautiful thoughts 
and rhetoric of the speaker. It was an im- 
pressive service, and we doubt not will 
bring Mrs. Effinger’s services as a lady 
speaker into frequent requisition. 


Frances E. WitLarp writes us: ‘Hn 
routein Arkansas, Jan. 28. Of all the proofs 
that home protection by Woman Suffrage is 
the way out, Arkansas is the most shining 
and unanswerable. Last winter the Legis- 
lature gave women the right to vote by sig- 
nature against dramshops. To-day the 
State of pistols and bowie-knives (as Arkan- 
sas is called) has three quarters of its towns 
under probibitory law. Haste to the rescue, 


,” 


dear women, and ‘tarry notinall the plain’. 


Mrs. N. H. Apsir, lecturer on art in the 
Milwaukee College, has within the past ten 
months made the most remarkable collec- 
tion of pen and ink sketches, etchings, and 
engravings that has ever been shown at any 
one time in this country. She has at least 
one thousand prints illustrative of every 
school of etching and engraving, and these 
are so arranged as to show the student cvery 
step in the progress of the art from its very 
inception. Some of them are rare and cost- 
ly prints. Many are proof copies of such 
artists as Raphael Morghen, Albert Durer, 
and Raimondi; there are eighteen original 
Rembrandts, of which it is said no dealer 
in the world can at present show so fine 





O my soul, and forget not His benefits!” 


a collection. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


WHITE DAYS. 
BY MRS. J. V. H. KOONS, 

I’m dreaming just now ofa bright winter day, 

When sunbeams were kissing the snowflakes away; 

When we, in life’s morning, light-hearted and gay, 

Were riding alone iu a little green sleigh. 

Life’s great book Jay open with lessons untold, 

But all that we saw were its pictures of gold. 

Its blossoms of beauty bloomed thick at our feet; 

The air, full of fragrance and music, w as sweet. 

But what of our sleigh ride? What said we? you 
know 

Our talk was as light as the feathery snow;— 

This subject, then that, and what preachers should 
preach,— 

I remember this question lay out of our reach. 

So we sang, to the jingle of musical bells, 

The dear old doxology.— Memory dw+lis 

Delightedly over those days when the eyes 

Saw nothing but Heaven beyond the blue skies, 

Throngh old country highways, arched over with 
trees 

All covered ana bending with snow that a breeze 

Wonld sift in our faces, we glided along.— 

How many ascend on the notes of (bat song 

To heavenly heights? The hymn ended at last, 

We thought, for a change, of the future, the past; 

Of beauty that God in His mercy reveals; 

Of knowledge that He in His wisdom conceals 

From us and the world. 1 believed ‘His elect” 

Were ali whom He cared for; and you thonght the 
sect 

Who three times, face-foremost, immerse, had the 
right; 

For them God had purposed His kingdom of light. 

I wonder, sometimes, if you think the same still. 

You're agrave preacher now, but you will not think 
ill 

If [ laugh at the thought of the rosy-cheeked boy 

You were at that time, ranning over w.th joy, 

And laughing at every thing under the sun 

That held on its surface a ripple of fun, 

Now standing, proclaiming with soberest face 

“Atonement,” “Baptiam,” “Salvation by grace.” 

Of my “elect,” what? They have lengthened their 
list; 

They include all the world, nota human soul missed. 

My heaven is larger than it was in those days; 

The creeds are but notes in the world’s hymn of 
praise. 

Love, somehow and sometimes and somewhere, will 
hold 

Humanity ali in the great Shepherd's fold, 

And the earth will be brighter to us in that day 

Than it was when we rode in the little green sleigh. 

~— Muncie, Indiana. 
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FAREWELL TO MEXICO. 


BY MARY ASHLEY TOWNSEND. 
True hearts, staunch friends, dear Mexico, farewell; 
Would I could pluck from my o’erflowing heart 
Some rare bouquet of words whose depths might tell 
What lips can speak not, nor these tears impart. 
Between me and the shore the widening blue 
Tells of the deepening seas to which I go; 
From lessening barks floats back a faint ‘*Adieu.” 
My soul replies—-Farewell to Mexico! 
I came a pilgrim to thy storied strand, 
I go like one who into «xile goes; 
Surely I've found, in this enchanted land, 
Some region where the fabied lotus grows. 
I sigh not that so far across the dec p 
Fair Louisiana’s orange-blossoms blow; 
lonly watch thy fading shores and weep, 
Becauee I bid farewell to Mexico! 





Bright picture-land! my thoughts, like trailing vines, 

Wind back thy hills, thy vales, thy lakes along; 

Cling round thine altars and thy ruined shrines, 

And twine where mysteries and where memories 
tnrong. 

Ye skies, in which resplendent sunsets burn, 

Ye plains, ye palms, ye peerless peaks of snow! 

From what rare realms of loveliness I turn 

To sigh, and say— Farewell to Mexico! 


Now faint and fainter grows the line of shore, 

Upon our path springs the pursuing wind; 

Onur ploughing prow tastes the blue brire once more, 
While like a plume our white wake streams behind, 
Like one last friend, proud Orizaba stands, 

Against the sunset, ‘neath his crown of snow; 

We call aloud, we wave to him our hands; 

He fails, he fades,—Farewell to Mexico! 











For the Woman's Journal, 


BREAKING THE CHAINS. 


BY MRS. H. M. RATHBUN. 
Mehitable Bailey was a dissatisfied wo- 
man. Every thing had gone wrong for a 
whole week; and now the work lay piled 
up before her, so high that she felt discour- 
aged. Added to her discouragement was 
the restlessness of spirit which from child- 
hood had caused her to be characterized as 
‘fickle” and sometimes ‘‘bitter.” Just now, 
as she sat listless and depressed, life seemed 
hardly worth living. She longed for more 
of brightness, less of the ‘‘drag of life,” as 
she expressed it. For a whole hour she 
sat regardless of the unfinished work calling 
her. Her soul was undergoing one of the 
transformations which sometimes come to 
mortals, unlooked for, but never undesired 
or unwelcome. When the clock upon the 
mantel struck five, she rose suddenly, as if 
just awakened from sleep. Her eyes were 
glowing. She was so filled with the revela- 
tion which had dawned upon her that, while 
performing her usual duties, she talked 
aloud, although she fancied herself alone. 
‘Can it be that I can do anything to elevate 
humanity! Canit be that in training my 
own mind I shall be able to reach and help 
other women who are in even worse thral- 
dom thanl? From this time forth I am 
determined to be free!” As she emphasized 
this last remark by dropping an iron kettle 
heavily upon the stove, her husband, John 
Bailey, who had been an astonished listen- 
er to her soliloquy, gave an exclamation of 
surprise. 
“You here, 
alone.” 
‘‘What’s the matter, Hittie? One would 


John! I thought I was 








think you were a s!ave struggling for free- 
dom. I think you have atolerable fair time 
of it. You don’t have to hew nor bring wa- 
ter, and the children ain’t more trouble than 
other young ones, I guess.” 

“Sit down, John, and listen to me.” 

“Lam in a hurry to fodder,” he began, 
but a look from his wife caused him to sink 
helplessly into a chair. Mehitable began: 

“For fifteen years I have washed, ironed, 
scrubbed, whitewashed, baked and brewed; 
have had seven children; have cared for 
you and for them night and day. Look 
at my sun-browned, wrinkled, care-worn 
face! See my hands! Do they look as if 
I had an easy time? Is it easy to dig 
from 4 A. M. until 10 P. M. and often 
later? When you come in from work, 
you can eat your supper, smoke your pipe, 
reading the news meanwhile, throw aside 
your cares with your boots, and tumble 
into bed. While you peacefully snore, I 
stitch and think. There is no time to 
read, because shirts, buttonless, with edges 
frayed, stare at me; because little and big 
pantaloons must be patched, and garments 
without number must be cut and made by 
my own hands. I have come to a turning 
point. I have made up my mind to be re- 
lieved somewhat from care. 

‘Lizzie, our oldest daughter, is fast ap- 
proaching womanhood. I determined years 
ago that her young life should never be 
fettered as mine has been. This will solve 
the riddle which puzzled many, why she is 
not burdened by housework and sewing 
instead of being kept in school. I feel that 
much of my life has gone to waste, but 
there is yet time for work of the right sort.” 

John Bailey sat like one in a dream, 
listening with wonder to his wife’s earn- 
est words, 

‘What will you do, Hittie?” 

“This,” replied his wife. ‘ We will se- 
cure the services of a good girl who can 
relieve me of the brunt of the housework; 
and a seamstress now and then must help 
me with the needle-work.” 

Jobn looked aghast. Hittie continued: 

‘‘We will subscribe for some of the week- 
ties and monthlie#, and try to make our 
home more attractive for the children. 
Seeing me sew, and hearing you snore, has 
been dull music for them, particularly in 
the long winter evenings.” 

John looked even more helpless, but felt 
that he must rise to the occasion, which 
from his standpoint called for opposition 
to Hittie in her marvelous scheme of ex- 
travagance. Before he could speak the 
words which came to his lips, however, a 
softer shade overspread his wife’s face, aud 
her manner changed. She came close to 
his side, and, laying her hand gently upon 
his brow, said: 

“Ido not so much blame you, John, as 
myself. I ought long ago to bave taken 
this view of affairs, and awakened you to 
a true sense of my positivn. It is my fault 
as much as yours, and while no one can 
deny that 1 have battled bravely, yet all 
sensible persons will censure me for letting 
myself beso closely entangled in this net 
of cares, hard work and perplexities. As 
soon as you can realize the truth of my 
words, I feel sure you will be ready to ac- 
quiesce in my plans.” 

Such unlooked-for mildness overcame 
John, and the storm which was imminent 
passed over. 

* * * * * * 

Let us look into thissame home ten years 
later. We find the older members of the 
family greatly changed. John has grown 
thoughtful and self-reliant. He is beaming 
with interest as the matronly Lizzie, who 
is married, and home on a visit with her 
baby, tells him of a project in the adjoin- 
ing town to educate girls for various po- 
sitions in life. Both Lizzie and per hus- 
band are actively engaged in this enter- 
prise, and we doubt not that womanhood 
will rise to a higher standard because of 
the efforts of a few sensible, thoughtful 
people. Looking around, we find a well 
filled library, and a parlor organ. Pretty 
little tokens adorn every niche with simple 
beauty. What of Hittie? She has culti- 
vated her mind, until now John Bailey, 
while very proud of her attainments, is 
somewhat awed by her advancement. But 
for her affectidnate expressions, he might 
sometimes feel that, while oppressed wo- 
men have gained a faithful champion and 
able defender, he has lost his companion. 
But Hittie fully comprehends the situation. 
She lures him on, and is deeply grateful as 
leaf after leaf in the flower of his intellect 
unfolds, giving to her the hope that even 
in this life their union may be true and 
complete. 
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MAKING IT WORK, 
BY W. F. CRAFTS. 

In Mr. Ransom’s home it has been the 
custom for several years to have a text 
given out by the mother each night for ev- 
ery member of the family to commit to 
memory during the morning toilet, and re- 
peat in concert at the breakfast table, and 
then apply during all the experiences of the 
day. The texts were not only to be learned, 
but also lived. When the verse had been 
repeated the kindly mother would say, 
‘Now let us all make it work to-day.” 








Sometimes the same text was given day af- 
ter day, that it might be fully interwoven 
into the life. 

One evening all the members of the fam- 
ily found on the slips of paper which were 
pinned to the pin-cushion in each sleeping 
room the reference, ‘*Matt. vii: 2,” and ac- 
cordingly at the breakfast table next morn- 
ing, father, mother and children, just before 
the blessing, repeated together, ‘‘With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto 
you.” ‘Now,’ said Mrs. Ransom, ‘let us 
all see what a good report we can bring to- 
night to each other and to God of making 
that text work.” 

About three o’clock in the afternoon Mrs. 
Ransom found her little Mamie, twelve 
years old, sitting on the floor and looking 
thoughtfully at’ six sheets of fancy paper, 
three of red and three of blue, which she 
had been wishing for a long month and had 
just received. It had not been convenient 
for her father to get it before, but at last 
he had ordered it sent to her and she was 
now able to make the paper dolls and 
drésses and toys which she had been plan- 
ning. But her half-open scissors remained 
motionless ir her hand, and her head was in 
a posture of deep thought. 

‘Well, Mamie,” said her mother, after 
watching her, unobserved, for a few mo- 
ments, ‘‘what are you thinking about?” 

“Q mother, that’s a hard one.” 

**What?” 

**The text.” 

“What text?” 

“The one you gave us for to-day, ‘With 
what measure ye mete.’ You told us to 
make it work, but it’s a hard one, You 
know father sent up these pretty sheets of 
paper for me a little while ago. I’ve been 
wanting just six sheets ever so long to make 
some clothes for my paper dolls, and to cut 
out some stars and crosses and hearts to 
write texts on the back of and give them 
away as my Sunday school teacher does. 
But there’s two other little girls just round 
the corner that are in my class, and they 
have been wanting some blue and red paper 
just as much as I have, but they have no 
father, and their mother is too poor to buy 
any. Do you think I ought to give them a 
part of my pretty paper to make the text 
work? I have waited for it so long and I 
need it so much.” 

“Tam not going to tell you anything 
about what you ought to do,” said the 
mother. ‘‘You must think it all out your- 
self. It is all between you and God.” 

**But, mother,” said Mamie, ‘‘they don’t 
know I’ve got the paper. But I heard them 
say the other day when we were looking 
into a store window, how much they wished 
for just one sheet of the pretty red paper. 
And they haven't near as nice dolls as I 
have. Oh, that text is a hard one to work. 
Mother, do you think it would be very 
wrong if I didn’t divide the paper with 
them?” 

‘*l have nothing to say about it,” said the 
mother. ‘I'he paper is yours.” 

Mrs. Ransom sat down at the window 
and went to reading, often lifting her eyes 
to watch the battle between selfishness and 
duty which was going on in her little 
Mamie’s heart, and lifting her heart also to 
God in prayer that the right might be victo- 
rious. 

About half an hour after her conversa- 
tion with her mother, Mamie suddenly 
jumped up and ran toward the door. Her 
mother was just then absorbed in one of 
Adelaide Proctor’s poems and had forgot- 
ten the battle for a few moments, and so 
she said in surprise. ‘‘What's the matter?” 

‘Don’t stop me,” said Mamie, eagerly, 
“don’t stop me. If I stop to think any 
more I may not do what I ought to.”’ 

She had learned already that there is a 
time when deliberation is dangerous, be- 
cause duty is clear and delay makes room 
for temptation. Away she ran with two of 
the red sheets and two of the blue in her 
hand. She was soon back again with a 
very happy face, exclaiming, ‘‘I made it 
work and it paid me, for they were so happy 
and thankful to get a sheet of the red paper 
and a sheet of the blue foreach of them! 
And the poor mother was so grateful. I 
was ashamed to think how unwilling I was 
to give them a part of the paper. O moth- 
er, that isa splendid text. I’lltry to make 
it work as long as I live.” 

Just then Frank, sixteen years old, came 
in from school very much excited. You 
could hear him scolding with the tramp of 
his boots in the hall before he said a word. 
When he reached the sitting- room the storm 
burst out of his lips, “I shall hate Sam 
Brown as long as [ live.” 

‘“‘Why?” said his mother. 

‘‘He kept me from winning a game of 
foot-ball for our side after school by trip- 
ping me up. He looked sorry when he saw 
1 didn’t take it as a joke, but I wouldn’t ac- 
cept any of his apologies, I shall always 
hate him for it.” 

‘Oh, no,” said Mamie, ‘‘I would forgive 
and forget. You know we must make the 
text work, ‘With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you.’ Surely we 
wouldn’t want God not to hear when we 
say ‘Forgive us.’” 

Frank loved Mamie very much and in- 
wardly resolved he would make up with 
Sam the next day, but he didn’t want to 


fore his mother and Mamie, and so he 
charged the subject and said, ‘“‘That re- 
minds me, mother, that I did make the 
text work in one way,thisforenoon. I was 
just planning to cheat the teacher by put- 
ting some of the geometry lesson on my 
cuffs instead of putting it into my head, 
and then I thought to myself that short 
measure for the teacher was short measure 
for myself, and I was really cheating my- 
self worse than the teacher, and so I meas- 
ured out a full, good lesson for the teacher 
and for myself. I understand now what 
the teacher meant when he said that one 
who cheats another, cheats himself most— 
loses his good conscience and self-respect. 
A man who swaps those off for anything 
else is cheated sure. There’s Tom in the 
hall. What a noise he makes! And see 
the blood on his cheek. Well, Tom, I 
guess you haven’t made the text work?” 

“Yes, but I have,” said Tom, a boy of 
fourteen, who was in the last year at gram- 
mar school. ‘Jack hit me and I measured 
to him again a lick of the same kind, only 
more so. You should see his black eye. 
‘When this you see, remember me,’ was my 
parting message to him.” 

‘‘But,” said the mother, ‘‘you seem to for- 
get that Jack has a drunken mother and a 
reckless father, and has never learned to 
govern his temper and his tongue, as you 
have. You evidently forgot all you had 
learned. Now if you had such a home and 
heart as Jack, as you see it now, you would 
wish that boys trom better homes might 
teach you better things than fighting, in 
which you can never hope to equal savages 
and animals, After you have thought it all 
over, you will measure to him something 
nobler than blows, I shall be glad to have 
you invite him to my class in the mission 
Sunday school.” 

A sudden crash in the kitchen below 
brought a quick flush to Mrs. Ransom’s face, 
as she hurried down to see what sort of de- 
struction her sometiines careless servant had 
wrought this time. Angry words came to 
Mrs. Ransom’s lips as she saw several brok- 
en plates on the floor that had fallen on the 
way to the tea table. But she thought, I 
would not like to have my husband speak 
angrily to me when | break a dish, and this 
girl is far away from friendsand home, and 
of course did nut do this from malice or ip- 
tention. So sheswallowed the angry words 
and said as calmly as she could, ‘Never 
mind this time. Only try and be more care 
ful next time. I will bring down another 
set of tea plates.” 

The girl had expected some rebuke and 
was prepared to reccive it in the same spirit, 
but the kind words were a surprise that 
touched her far more deeply, and as she 
said, ‘hank you, I will be more careful,” 
and turned to hide a tear, she reso)ved to do 
her utmost for so kinda mistress. She was 
a Protestant Swede, and had repeated the 
text with the rest, as she stood behind Mrs. 
Ransom’s chair, and now she saw with de- 
light how that lady had made the text work, 
and resolved that her part in measuring 
back again the kindness she received should 
not be lacking. 

A little while before tea, Mr. Ransom 
came in from business. In going away in 
the morning he had said, ‘Be a good girl, 
Mamie;”’ and she had answered frankly, 
‘‘Be a good man, papa.” Surely the father’s 
going forth to the temptations of business 
life needs such reminders no less than the 
children in the lesser temptations of the 
home and school. Mr. Ransom was a 
wholesale fruit dealer, and breaches of con- 
science are all too frequent in that business— 
false bottoms to boxes, bad fruits in the 
centers and bottoms of barrels and baskets, 
whited sepulchers, and dead men’s bones 
on every hand. 

“The text was a great bother to-day,” he 
said. ‘‘It is surely a hard one to work in 
the fruit business. As [took upa box of 
strawberries with a raised bottom which 
made it really only two-thirds as large as it 
seeffied, and so a full third less than a quart, 
which the people suppose the baskets to 
hold, that text popped into my mind, 
‘With what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again.’ But [ didn’t make 
the false boxes. All of them are short 
measure, and so illegal. The police made 
an arrest of a hundred dealers last year for 
using boxes that were not full measure, and 
they promised to do better this year and 
were jet off. But every box is made short 
again this year. At last I concluded I 
wouldn’t keep up the lie any longer, even 

if everybody else did, and I have advertised 
to sell fruit hereafter by weight as they do 
in Colorado. The cranberries and apples 
will soon bring up a new difficulty. Every 
dealer on our street bas his cranberries 
picked over and the poor ones thrown—not 
into the swill-barrel—but into the centers 
and bottoms of the boxes, which are as dif- 
ferent from the berries on the top of the 
boxes, which are put there as representa- 
tive ones (really misrepresentative) as a lie is 
different from the truth. Every basket of 
peaches is another such lie, and every bar- 
rel of apples. I will this year advertise 
fruit as the same at the bottom of the bar- 
rels and boxes as the top, and be content to 
lose the trade of those who are cheated by 
such tricks as false outsides, while I keep 





acknowledge that he had done wrong be- 





seem, and seem what they are. I will not 
sell such goods that I shall fear to meet the 
buyer lest he reproach mé asa cheat. [ 
will measure to others such genuine goods 
as I hope to kave measured to me in other 
stores. By the way, I had another trouble 
with the text. One of my clerks was care- 
less—sent some fruit to the wrong address, 
and so the family did not get it in time for 
dinner, and sent it back with a curse or two. 
I dismissed the clerk at once. But while 
he was getting ready to leave I thought that 
I had made similar mistakes as a clerk in 
other days, and in my own business, and 
should have felt it very unjust to be so dis- 
missed, and so Irecalledhim. He was very 
grateful. LIoverheard him talking to one 
of the clerks just before I came, about re- 
ligion, more favorably than I had ever heard 
him speak of it before, for he has been quite 
sceptical. This time he was defending re 

ligion. ‘Christians are not all hypocrites,’ 
he said. ‘Some of them take it into busi- 
ness. If they get provoked they are soon 
over it, and do the fair thing. Our boss is 
genuine, sure. See what a day we have had 
of reforms. If he never was thoroughly 
converted before, it’s done now, sure.’ The 
remark was as much a criticism on my past 
asa commendation of my present course, 
but I cared most about it as it gave me some 
hope I could get the boys at the store some 
day to be Christians, I shall never forget 
our text for this cay. It is another way of 
putting the Golden Rule. Let us call it the 
Golden Measure, and as a carpenter carries 
his rule always about him, carry this golden 
measure all our lives, There’s the supper 
bell.”"— The Advance. 
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FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 
AIKEN, 8. C., Feb. 1, 1882. 

Epitor JoOURNAL:—The new year brought 
us many good wishes from absent ones, The 
pretty picture tokens, with encouraging 
words of sympathy and interest in our work, 
help our hearts to bear the pressure of daily 
burdens. The experiences of the last few 
months have made us realize that Divine 
goodness helps our cause, and ‘‘even the 
wrath of man is made to praise Him.” 

The harbored prejudice of years broke 
forth lately in determined action. Last fall 
all aid from the public treasury was with- 
drawn from our school, and also the oppor- 
tunity to get help from the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund. But, like the night blooming 
cereus, their beautiful theory opened in the 
darkness, and the strong light of truth and 
right ushered in flower and plant and root. 
The free public school started by the trus- 
tees, after a hard struggle, reached an aver- 
age of ten pupils, and cost the country three 
hundred dollars to run it three months. It 
is now closed for the year. 

The tide of public opinion (public opin- 
ion is not always white) was shown by the 
overwhelming numbers who. poured into 
the Schofield school, which now enrolls 
four hundred and forty pupils. It is one- 
third larger than ever before, taxing the en- 
ergies of its teachers and crowding every 
available space. 

May God bless the generous New England 
hearts who so nobly helped us in this time 
of need. For without the aid promised by 
Mr. Richard P. Hallowell, of Boston, and 
other friends, at least three hundred chil- 
dren would have been turned from the 
door of our school. 

Many come from other counties; five are 
sent by churches which pay the expense 
of board, etc. To cancel the debt the young 
man returns and teaches in that church 
during vacation. Last summer over 300 
children were under the instruction of our 
scholars, and this plan carries into the 
country a greatly improved system of 
teaching. The public schools are only 
open for two or three months in the year. 
One great cause of the exodus is because 
in hundreds of families in the country no 
one is capable of keeping accounts, or of 
putting down what they get on credit. 
This leaves all power for injustice in the 
hands of the whites, and creates a growing 
feeling that they are defrauded, which is 
true in very many cases; but they have no 
way to prove it. 

About us, the children do all the business 
of writing. Parents take a child to the 
store, to count up or set downin a book 
what is purchased. With those working 
land there is only a settlement once a year, 
and merchants have a lien on nearly all 
crops. The one or two bales of cotton 
must settle bills or leave them in debt, and 
a few dollars makes a difference when they 
want to buy shoes, etc., and will have no 
more money till another year’s work is 
done. 

Here is a fact, and such is quite com- 
mon: 

A colored man took his little boy of 
twelve (one of our smartest) to sell his cot- 
ton. All the merchants want to buy. They 
are in the streets like hungry dogs for their 
prey. A merchant agreed to give 10 5 per 
pound; bales weigh from 300 to 500 pounds. 
He and the boy both made the calculation 
and the difference was $5 in favor of the 
colored man. Then a dialogue ensued. 

Merchant—‘‘It comes to so much.” 


Father—‘‘Son, what have you?” 





those who find that my fruits are what they 





Boy—‘‘It is $5 more than Mr. ——.” 
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Merchant—‘‘Do you mean to tell me f 
can’t figure, you impudent little liar?” 

Father—‘‘l can’t have my boy insulted; 
he is my heart, and he is right, and I will 
stick to what he says.” : 

The father did not know a figure, but 
was sure of his boy, and they argued until 
the merchant's book-keeper was called. He 
used his pencil and proved the child right, 
adding, ‘‘Where did you learn so much?” 
and got the same answer that many anoth- 
er white man has had to the same question 
—‘‘At the Schofield school, sir.” 

This is one key to the prejudice against 
the school. Educated colored children 
hurt the pockets more than the conscience. 
Another man bought a book, and had the 
merchant put down in it every item as it 
was bought, but at settlement there was $20 
difference between his book and the one 
left at the store. But he could do nothing 
but cease to work for him, as he bad been 
doing for two years. 

If there isa people on earth who ‘‘turn 
the other cheek” when smitten, it is some 
of this race who even through slavery, have 
reached this highest state of Christianity. 

Last week, asweet-voiced, humble sp‘rit- 
ed woman came to see if | would find her 
daughter. She bas lived in New York and 
Orange since the war, and now in her de- 
clining years has come back here to seek 
the lost. Her story is confirmed by those 
who had not seen her for twenty-eight years, 
and these were her words: 

“I was born free, me and my two broth- 
ers. Wecome of good authors, but our 
parents both died in one year. In their 
days all free folks had to have guardians, 
and old Mrs R. was ours. We lived in 
Charleston. 1 married a free man and had 
three children. The old lady aied, and her 
son was their guardian for me and my 
children. He was Captain R. and he brought 
my Sallie up to Aiken to nurse for his 
wife, and when she was about twenty he 
sold her toa trader from Mississippi. I 
was in Charleston, at church, and a man 
came to me and asked: 

** ‘Julia, ain’t you got a daughter to Ai- 
ken?’ 

** *Yes, I have.’ 

‘«*Well, Captain R. has sold her to trad- 
ers.’ 

“Oh no! not my daughter; she is free.’ 

“«*Ves, she is, that very gicl, for I fotched 
her from depot to Mr. —— office in Chal- 
mers street.’ 

“I went right to speculator’s office, and 
asked if such a one was there, and the man 
said ‘yes.’ lask to see her, and he say ‘No, 
you cannot see her.’ Then my heart cry 
out so it make a noise, and the white man 
come down stairs and said, ‘For God’s sake 
let the woman see her child,” and he did. 
I had some good friends among the Quak- 
ers there, and 1 went and begged them to 
help me, and they tried. But he asked 
such a big price we could not raise the 
money, and shehad to go, and I never seen 
her since.” 

Then, in the same patient tone, she con- 
tinued: 

“The Lord sent me to Aiken, to this 
place, and J can live on bread and water, if 
I can only find her; perhaps you are to find 
her. Oh! think, think what a sweet thing. 
what a blessing would come to you, what a 
crown, if you find my child! Captain R. 
has been dead twenty years. I heard that 
when he was dying he told his children, 
‘there was « mountain of sin on him for 
what he had done to John’s children’ (that’s 
us) and other peoples. I forgive him, | 
leave them all with the Lord, for if I think 
about them it mangles me so in heart, it 
makes me sin. So I strove to give up every- 
thing, for the Lord says we must do it to 
serve him in spirit and in truth. The same 
man had my other little girl sold. I left 
her sweeping the yard while 1 was away, 
and going back a woman called: ‘Julia, 
come here quick. I saw aman taking your 
Susan down the street.’ I said: ‘Oh, my 
God, what trouble is this,’ and I went again 
to the speculator’s office, and while talking, 
my eyes flew through the iron bars, and 
way back among others, I saw my little 
Susan. I could not get her. Sallie gone 
in the spring, and in the fall Susan. Trad- 
ers came twice a year. Then they stole 
my only son. Fretting for them children 
broke my health, and I never was well for 
thirty years. When the trader came back 
next time, he told some one that my Susan 
had gone crazy, bad lost her mind entirely. 
Then 1 just begged the Lord to take her to 
himself, and when He did,to send me an an- 
swer in the spirit. One day, when I was 
sick in my bed, in great suffering, I was 
meditative with the Lord about my child, 
an’ if he had removed her out of her suffer- 
ings. While I was asking, her spirit come 
before me, with a beautifu! crown on her 
head, and just like any mother, I cry out: 
‘Oh, see my Susan, bless the Lord.’ Then 
she flew away, and I knowed that was the 
way I was to be made sensible that He had 
answered me, and I never fretted any more 
for her, knowin’ she was dead and safe. 
You know, ma’am, if we pray we must have 
iaith, and I bad asked Him to answer me in 
the spirit, and though I never heard a word 
since, I know she is dead. But I don’t have 
them feelings about Sallie; she is living, 
and I feel I will see her before I leave this 


life. I bave had such great afflictions, I 
feel the Lord will spare me to see her; and 
after I do, face to face and lips to lips, then 
He may call me any minute and 1! will be 
ready to go.” 

Twenty years of hungerand thirst for her 
own flesh and blood, and now, in her old 
age, she comes from New York down here 
with the faith that has removed mountains, 
hoping that my pen may find ber child, feel- 
ing that ‘‘if ail Christian people will join 
their prayers, she will see her again.” 
Friends in Orange helped pay her way to 
Aiken, and now this mother, Julia Johnson, 
waits in sublime meekness and patience. 

1 wrote to several churches, for in this 
way ‘“‘the lost is found.” One woman 
“carries my name in her prayers” for find- 
ing her daughter sold thirty years before. 

You would like to hear of the son, but 
this letter is already so long, 1 shall have 
to say ‘‘to be continued.” 

MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


WOMEN AS SKILLED ARTISANS. 





A very bright and readable monthly call- 
ed the Carpet Trade Review is published in 
New York. It must be received with 
pleasure by the people interested in the 
special industry which it represents, but we 
fear its editor is getting into deep water on 
the subject of employing women as skilled 
artisans. He has been declaring vehement- 
ly, for instance, that women cannot become 
successful designers, and yet in his very 
last issue he is compelled to print a para- 
graph to the effect that all the prizes whicb 
were recently offered for designs for wall 
papers at the American Art Gallery were 
awarded to ladies. The four prizes ($1000, 
$500, $300 and $200) were certainly worth 
striving for, and forty-six designs had been 
entered for competition. 

The logic of those who oppose the em- 
ployment of women in branches of labor 
requiring skill and experience, is hke that 
of the lawyer who assured his client that he 
could not be put in jail for a certain offence, 
although the latter was already immared 
within the walls of a prison for the very 
offence alluded to. The Lowell School of 
Design connected with the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has graduated no 
less than seventeen ladies who are now 
successful designers in various manufactur- 
ing establishments, including carpet mills as 
well as other textile factories... Of the 
present pupils of the Lowell school one-half 
are girls, 

A prominent New York carpet manufac- 
turer (Mr. E. 8S. Higgins) is quoted as say- 
ing that girls cannot be successfully ém- 
ployed as designers where the other sex are, 
because ‘‘they carry on so.” Anybody who 
has sometimes quietly approached the room 
in which the daily sessions of the Lowell 
school are held, and has listened to the con- 
fused sound of many voices and much 
laughter within, might be carelessly lead to 
suppose that Mr. Higgins’ idea is the cor- 
rect one. But because the spirits of some 
forty young people, who are merely in their 
novitiate, and who are confined in one room 
togetber six hours per day, occasionally 
overflow in a little innocent merriment, 
there is no reason for supposing the major- 
ity of them will not give their best efforts 
to their work, either now or after they are 
regularly empioyed in their chosen profes- 
sion. In fact, the efforts of women as de- 
signers are to be judged by their practical 
results And there 1s reason for believing 
that those results have thus far been quite 
creditable.— Commercial Bulletin. 





The demand of the people for an easier 
method of preparing Kidney-Wort has in- 
duced the proprietors, the well-known 
wholesale druggists, Wells, Richardson & 
Co., of Burlington, Vt., to prepare it for 
sale in liquid form as well asin dry form. 
It sages all the labor of preparing, and be- 
ing equally efficient is preferred by many. 
Kidney-W ort always and everywhere proves 
itself a perfect remedy.—Buffalo News. 





Women that have been bedridden for 
years have been entirely cured of female 
weakness by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. Send to Mrs, Lydia 
E. Pinkham, 233 Western avenue, Lynn, 
Mass , for pamnhiets. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had piaced in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and all nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, feels it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows, The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Every patient is also entitled to a copy free of **The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over 600 pages, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas. The latest and best fam- 
ily medical work ont. Address, with stamp. or 
stamped self-addressed envelope. Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 
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AGCEPT NO OTHER! 


but be sure you receive the original and only true 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
For the Pianoforte. 


It is the MOST SUCCESSFUL INSTRUCTION 
BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. and slthough it has 
been before the public for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, during which time more than a 


Third of a Million 


copies have been sold, it shows no signs of losing its 
hold as a public favorite, but is sill used and rec- 
ommended by the best teachers. Itisa 


Book without Errors, 


having been many times revised, and by the addi- 
tion, at various times, of much valuable material, 1s 
conceded to be most ——— thoroughly praetical 
and progressive, and without a superior as an in- 
struction book. 


PRICE, . . . $3.25. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston, 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with b»ys who are regularly prepariny, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only, A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in tne prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Now is the Time 
TO GET YOUR 
WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield St., Boston. Or- 


ders by mail promptly attended to. 


Watches. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold and 
Silver Watches, 
In Hoy & Stem Wind. 


Also Fine Watch and French Clock Repairing. 


C. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford Street, 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 


?KLDNEY-WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


| forall Kidney Complaints and for all 
| diseases of the 


—LIVER.-— 


It has specific action on this most important | 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and } 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free | 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 

If you are bilious, dyspeptic, constipated, or 
suffering from malaria, Kidney-Wort is the | 

remedy you need. 


FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


-KIDNEY-WORT : 























MRS. DR. SEMMES, 
Surgeon Chiropodist. 
only place in Boston where you 

can obtain a guarantee of a 

* SPS ions, Callosities Ingrowing and 
CORNS Club Nails, Inflamed and Sore 

, 


F 48 Winter Street isthe 
‘ | ‘| permanent cure for Corns, Bun- 
Joints. 


Hundreds of reliable testimonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which others in the profession have 
treated for years and pronounced incurable, can 
be had at our office, 48 Winter street. 

Mrs. J. Semmes has had fifteen years experience in 
all diseases of the feet, and is the only Chiropodist 
in Boston who has ever been known to cure a Bun- 
ion. 

48 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


EVERY WOMAN 


wHo 


Reads the Woman's Journal 


SHOULD OWN A COPY OF 


+The Duties of Women 


FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
To read and lend. 


New cheap edition, Paper binding.... ......25 cents 
Fine cloth edition,.........e+se+ Coverovcecsces $1.00 


For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARR STREET, BOSTON. 





**Spirited, incisive essays,” 


Common Sense 
About Women. 


By T. W. HIGGINSON,. Treating of—1. Physiolo- 
gy. 2. Temperance, 3 ome. 4. Society. 5. 
Education. 6. Industry. 7. Prineiples of Govern- 
met. 8. Suffrage and Objections to Suffrage. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“Colonel Higginson is known as one of the most 
able advocates of Woman Suffrage in this country, 
and this latest word from him on .he subject which 
peteenses #0 Vital an interest for him is characterized 
»”y his accustomed earnestness and clearness of style. 
The book may well be counted an arsenal by the 
friends of ‘progress for woman.’ “‘—Sunday Globe. 

“This is one of the very best books ever written on 
the subject of the many woman questions that are 
claiming attentionin our time. It is exactly what its 
name indicates.’’—Cincinnati Commercial. 

“We need not say that the arguments are strong, 
the illus railons apt, and the style graceful. These 
are the necessary accompaniments of Mr. Higgin- 
son's literary work. for ourselves, we are quite sat- 
isfied that the book is well pamed, and that it con- 
tainscommon sense about women.’’—New Bedford 
Mercury. 





“A study of Parisian manners.” 


Numa Roumestan., 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Author of ‘Kings in 
Exile.” Tartarin of Tarascon,” ete. Translated 
by VIRGINIA CHAMPLAIN. With ten illustra- 
tions, Cloth. $1.00. 

“It was already famous before it was published in 
book form, for it had appeared simultaneously in 
I’ Ittustration at Paris, in tre Independance Belge 
at Bruseels, and in the Neuve Freie Presse at Vienna. 
Now it 1s reproduced in half a aozen Paris »nd pro- 
Vincial journals, and an enterprising publisher has 
bought the right to print an iibustrates edition of it 
in weekly parts. In short. Alphonse Daudet made 
atleas 80,0..0 francs from his novel before it appear- 
ed in a volume. and the first edition of the volume 
numbered 45.000 copies. Such a pecuniary success 
has hitherto been very rare in France.” 

© fhe dainty studies of country life with which he 
charmed the readers of less than twenty years ago 
have gradually given place to more elaborate works, 
until he now takes his place perLaps at the head of 
ail living wr ters of fiction. To a method that is 
realistic in the extreme he adds the most exquisite 
facultics of expression. 

“His fine quality of humor has more than once 
called forth favorable comparison with Dickens.” 


“A helpful book,” 


Who Wrote It? 


An Index to the Authorship of the most noted works 
in Ancient and Modern Literature. By WILLIAM 
A. WHEELER. Edited by CHARLES G. 
WHEELER. Cloth, $2.00. 

**A convenient and helpful little book, designed to 
answer the question, Who wrote it? Often one of 
great perplexity, when a paragraph ‘rom some 
old author comes betore us, or aline of poetry is very 
opportunely quoted, and one wouls like to know 
who has said so good a thing, or to whose brain we 
are indebted for a_ line of poetry happily quoted.”’— 
Detroit Post and Tribune. 

Prof. William D. Whitney, of Yale College, writes: 
“T have turned it over with great interest and no 
small profit, finding in it abundance of valuable or 
entertaining information, and shall expect to resort 
to it often. It seems to me to meet, and successfully, 
u general want, and I should think it must meet with 
wide favor. The author's name ie a sufficient euar- 
antee of its accuracy and its richness in the fruits of 
curious research,” 


For sae by all Booksellers and sent post paid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free on apprication. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, 
47 Franklin Street, up stairs, Boston, 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches, with un- 
published Fragments and Tributes from Men and 
Women of Letters. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.00, 


“No man was more fortunate than James T. Fields 
in his friends; one is tempted to say that no one was 
more fortunate in his whole life. Tributes of reepect 
and affection for him have been poured out from the 
hearts not only of men and women devoted to art 
and to letters, who found in him a friend and a help- 
erto the public recognition and fame which they 
sought, but from a host in purely private life who 
Fought him for advice in study and in reading, and 
for guidance when they stood atthe parting of the 
ways. Now comes the story of his own private life, 
told by his wife, and a more exquisite story of do- 
mestic peace and happiness was never printed. .. . 
The Personal Sketches tell even more than this of tne 
great humanity of Mr. Fields’s character, and are full 
of pleasant incidents. The diary, kept by Mrs. 
Fields, records ‘heir European travels, and their in- 
tercourse with the distinguished men, of whom Mr. 
Fields afterwards wrote in bis ‘Yesterdays with Au- 
thors,’ and in his lectures. Interesting as the book 
is for its literary and per-onal notes and its charac- 
teristic anecdotes, its chief charm is in what it tells 
of Mr. Fields’s private character, and in what it tells 
of the noble and beautifal home life of one of the 
most active of men.’”’—Boston Advertiser, 





“As we read it, we get a view of the literary men 
and life of the last forty years, as vivid in its person- 
ality as itis delightful reading for its freshness and 
vivacity of style.”"—N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 


Aspects of Poetry. 


Being Lectures delivered at Oxford. By JOHN 
CAMPBELL SHAIRP, LL.D., Professor of Poetry, 
Oxford; author of ‘Culture aud Religion,” **Po- 
etic Interpretation of Nature,” and “Stndies in 
Poetry and Philosophy.” 1lvol. 16mo, $1.50. 


ContTENts: The Province of Poetry; Criticism and 
Creation, The Spiritual Side of Poetry; The Poet a 
Revealer; Poetic Style in Modern English Poetry; 


| Virgil as a Religious Poet; Scottish Soog, and Burns; 


Sheiley as a Lyric Poet; The Poetry of the Scottish 
Highlands,—Ossian; Modern Gaelic Bards,—Dun- 
can MacIntyre; The Three Yarrows; the White Doe 
of Rylstone; The Homeric Spirit in Walter Scott; 
Prose Poets; Tnomas Carlyle; Cardinal Newmar. 


The list of subjects indicates how engaging a book 
this is. and those who have read Principal Shairp’s 
previous volumes will eagerly welcome it. 


Noah Webster: 


VOL. IL. OF “AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS.” 

By HORACE E. SCUDDER, author of “Stories and 
Romances,’ “Boston Town,” etc, With a fine 
Portrait. $1.9. 


In this book Mr. Scudder, in the clear and attract- 
ive styie which has made him justly popular, nar- 
rates the events of Noah Webster's career, and shows 
how his various writings, and notably his work on 
his Dictionary. fitted into and aided the intellectual 
development of America. It is a book of special in- 
terest, and admirably continues the series so happily 
begun by Mr. Warner's “Irving.” 


("For sale by al’ Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston. 





MADAME LUCAS. 


THE NEW ROUND-ROBIN NOVEL. 


A Story ef Society in St. Louis. 
16mo, $1.00. 


“A very charming bit of work from an author evi- 
dently of much cultivation. who has probably trav- 
elled 4 good deal between Canada and St. Peters. 
burg. Among familiar names, it would seem easiest 
to ascribe the book to Annie Howells Frechette.”’— 
The Critic. 

“This delightful story has for a heroine a bright, 
winsome little woman, gifted with beauty of person 
and graces of mind and manner,—one who is brave 
under adversity, loyal in friendship, steadfast and 
ardent in love, a very possible woman, and a 
thoroughly fascinating one."’—Art-Interchange. 


President Garfield and Educa- 
tion. 


By B. A. HINSDALE, President of Hiram College. 
1 vol, 12mo. With steel portraits of General Gar- 
field, Mrs. Garfield, and Miss Booth, and other il- 
lustrations, $1.50. 


The choicest memorial of the martyred President, 
prepared by his intimate friend, onder the approval 
of Mrs. Garfield; 100 pages devoted to an account of 
his life and acts at Hiram (his home for twenty-four 
yeas and at Williams College; and 300 pages of 
1is scholarly and tearned lectures on education, sci- 
ence and culture, 


“It willdo more to create a race of manly young 
Americans, North, East, South, and West, than any 
book which bas yet been written on this side of the 
Atlantic,’’ says the Boston Herald. 


History of the Flag of the Unit- 
ed States of America, 


And of the Naval and Yacht-Club Signals, Seals and 
Arms, and Principal National Songs of the United 
States, with a Chronicle of the Symbols, Stand- 
ards, Banners and Flags of Ancient and Modern 
Nations. 


By GEO. HENRY PREBLE, Rear Admiral U. 8. N. 


Third Revised Edition. Illustrated with 10 colored 
plates, 206 engravings on wood, 6 maps and 18 au- 
tographs. One volume. Full Royal Octavo. 815 
pp. Price $7.50. 


Mark Twain’s New and Best Book, 


The Prince and the Pauper. 


A BOOK FOR THE YOUNG OF ALL AGES. 


Square 8vo, 400 pages, 200 new and choice I]lustra- 
tions. A quaint ano delicious romance of medieval 
England. 

The New York Tribune says, ‘It is a beautifal 
story, airy and lawless as an Arab tale.”’ 

Every page sparkles with delightful and entranc- 
ing charm, ‘This fascinating book,’’ the December 
Atlantic Monthly calls it. 


Sold by Subscription Only. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
’ 
MRS. A. M. DIAZ’ BOOKS. 
THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 

These are the rollicking letters from a boy at board- 
ing-schvol—a real humen boy, as Mrs. Partington 
would say—to the family at home—with a few home 
letters scattered in. ‘The illustrations are largely 
fac-eimiles of William Henry's owr pen drawings of 
himeelf and other boys. Price $1.00. 

WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 

The after-school life of Willism Henry with his 
friends. Lliustrated. Price $1.00. 

LUCY MARIA, 

Told in letters like the William Henry books, thie 
story for the older girls is as fascinating and sensible 
as anything Mrs. Diaz has written. The illustrations 
are by Mary Hallock Foote. Price $1.00 

CHRISTMAS MORNING. 

One hundred and page wee stories, fumny and 
sensible, crisp and fresh, with now and then one in 
thyme, and 180 pictures. Boards, $1.25; cloth, $1.50. 

POLLY COLOGNE. 

The story of a rag doll that is lost, her curious and 
funny adventures, the adventures of the dog that 
loses her and is sent to find her, and the adventures 
of the twin Jimmyjohns, make up one of tne most 
amusing stories ever written for little folks. The 
book nas 120 illustrations by Boz. Cloth, $1.00. 
KING GRIMALKUM AND PUSSYANITA; OR 

THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

More jolly and quaint and pathetic cat stories, and 
more beautiful and laughable cat pictures, than were 
ever before gathered between two covers; and the 
covers themselves are very unique in colors and sil- 
ver. Quarto, price $1.25. 

A STORY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

Sixteen amusing stories, inclading “Lilly Dilly” 
and a “Letter from Santa Claus,” with illustrations. 


Price $1.00. 
THE JIMMYJOHNS. 

Including tre story of the inimitable twins, a doz- 
en others, together with the rhymed ballad of *‘The 
House that Jack Built,’’ and half adozen dramas and 
dialogues for home and echool acting—with 25 illus- 
trations. Price $1.00. 


Wide Awake 


sends greeting to the WHOLE WORLD OF YOUNG 
FOLKS, and promises such a store of treasures as an 
immense amount of money can procure from best 
authors and artists who are working bravely for our 


young folks. 

WIDE AWAKE 
Greatly enlarged is only $2.50 a year. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ READER 

75 centsayear. The Little Folks’ Readeris a six 
teen page quarto, exquisitely gotten up in every de 
tail of letterpress and illustrations, 

THE PANSY 
A Pictorial Weekly Paper for Young People. Edi- 
ted by Mrs. G. R. alden, author of the Pansy Books. 


50 cents a year. 
BABYLAND 

50 cents ayear. It is ful! of large. gay pictures, 
sweet little stories anc jingles, and very funny draw- 
ings for copying on -lates. 

Send subscriptions to D. LOTHROP & CO., Pub- 
lishers and Booksellers, 32 Franklin Street. Boston, 
Mass. 





MRS. A. D. 1. WHITNEY'S 


Analyzed Alphabets 


AND OTHER SIGNS, 


This is a novelty in the way of instruction and en- 
tertainment, consisting of a set of fascinating little 
blocks, with which the forms of al: the characters of 
the alphabet, both large and small, the numerals, the 
signs of punctuation, etc.,can be constructed from 
their primary elements of line and curve, 

With each set of blocks are farnished twenty cards 
in colored lithographs, showing the manner of con- 
struction of all the characters; also a little circular of 
explanation, and direction for tve games. 

ut up in neat boxes, in which the blocks are com- 
pactly and attractively arranged. 

Price of smaller set, 30 cents; of the larger set, $2. 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. ae | 
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All communications for the Woman's JovurnNnaL 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
busi epart tof the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, ton. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until! an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi-her to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 








Subscribers are cqenestiy requested to note the ex- 
ration of their eubscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 





LATEST TESTIMONY FROM WYOMING. 

The message of Governor Hoyt, of Wy- 
oming, dated Cheyenne, Jan. 12, 1882, re- 
minds the legislators of that ‘Territory that 
they ‘‘represent not only a larger constitu- 
ency of citizens, in proportion to popula- 
tion, than is to be found elsewhere on the 
globe, but a constituency nearly half com- 
posed of a class everywhere in the world 
regarded as the most watchful guardians of 
public as well as private virtue, and should 
be considered, therefore, as holding in sol- 
emn trust the guardianship they would ex- 
ercise.”” He adds: 


Woman Suffrage, although resting on 
equity, supported by reason, and confirmed 
by experience, has hitherto gained but par- 
tial acceptance as a principle of political 
philosophy. It commands more and more 
of public attention in many portions of our 
own land, and in other countries whose po- 
litical institutions look toward freedom of 
the people. But to-day the new Territory 
of Wyoming is the only spot on the earth 
where the political privileges of women are 
equal and identical with those of men. 

It was a bold and gallant stroke on the 
side of reason and justice loug delayed—that 
act of our First Legislative Assembly; and 
what wonder that the eyes of the world 
have been turned on Wyoming ever since? 

Elsewhere, objectors persist in calling this 
honorable statute of ours ‘‘an experiment.” 
We know that it is not,—that under it we 
have better laws, better officers, better in- 
stitutions, better morals, and a higher social 
condition in general than could otherwise 
exist,—that not one of the predicted evils, 
such as loss of native delicacy and disturb- 
ance of home relations, has followed in its 
train,—that the great body of our women, 
and the best of them, have accepted the 
elective franchise as a precious boon, and 
exercise it as a patriotic duty,—in a word, 
that after twelve years of happy experience, 
Woman Suffrage is so rape y | rooted 
and established in the minds and hearts of 
this people that, among them all, no voice 
is ever uplifted in protest against or in 
question of it. For these reasons, also, 
there rests on us the obligation to so guard 
and elevate the social order as to make of 
Wyoming an ever-brightening star, for the 
guidance of this new, grand movement in 
the interest of human freedom. 


This last testimony is a confirmation of 
what has been repeated each year for twelve 
years. I[t ought to silence objectors, and 


to encourage other legislators to follow the’ 


good example of Wyoming, and secure to 
the women of their respective States those 
political rights, to which, by our theory of 
government, they are entitled, and which 
the result in Wyoming shows to be safe. 


L. 8. 
> o——_-—__— 


SECOND WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


—- 





A second Wonian Suffrage Hearing was 
granted by the Joint Special Committee, last 
Thursday, at the request of remonstrants at 
the previous hearing. Many friends of 
suffrage attended, however, from interest, 
and others from curiosity to learn who the 
remonstrants might be, and what arguments 
they would be able to adduce. 

At10 A. M., Senator Corser announced 

that the committee were ready to hear ar- 
guments either for or against the petitioners. 
Although no counter-petitions had been 
sent in, and therefore no remonstrance was 
really before them, yet, at the wish of the 
committee and of the petitioners them- 
selves, the opponents would have a full 
hearing, and they were now again invited 
to appear. A dead silence of ten minutes 
ensued. The committee then invited any 
one present to speak on either side of the 
question. 
’ Mrs. A. M. Diaz claimed that every citi- 
zen hada moral right to self-government, 
and consequently to a voice in making and 
administering the laws. There was no 
public question in which women were not 
interested. 

Mr. Blackwell said that one class of the 
petitions before the committee hac been 
circulated by the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Massachusetts, asking for 
Municipal Suffrage as a means of settling 
the temperance question in every town and 
city on the broadest basis of public senti- 
ment. Those petitions had not yet been 
represented. He introduced Mrs. Mary G. 
C. Leavitt, of Boston. 

Mrs. Leavitt gave a very interesting 
sketch of the efforts of the temperance wo- 
men, and of the obstacles they met, and ask- 
ed for Municipal Suffrage as a means of 








making and enforcing laws for the promo- 
tion of temperanee. Neither prohibition 
nor license had yet had a fair trial, for 
want of asufticient majority. Prohibition 
will not prohibit, restriction will not re- 
strict, until there is a powerful majority of 
votes behind the law to make the officers of 
the law do their duty. She hoped that the 
committee would include in their bill for 
Municipal Suffrage the right to vote alsoin 
county elections, as the district attorney, 
who has in his hands the prosecution of 
liquor selling, is a county officer. 

Mr. Blackwell read the following letter, 
received the day before by Mrs Lucy Stone, 
from Miss Frances E. Willard, the presi- 
dent of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union: 

En route in Arkansas, Jan. 28. Of allthe 
proofs that home protection is the way out, 
Arkansas is the most shining and unanswer- 
able. Last winter the Legislature gave wo- 
men the right to vote by signature against 
dramshops. To-day the State of pistols 
and bowie-knives (as Arkansas is called) 
has three-quarters of its towns under pro- 
hibitory law. Haste to the rescue, dear 
women, and ‘‘tarry not in all the plain.” 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Mr. Frank Sanborn, of Concord, spoke of 
the good work now done by women in 
municipal affairs, especially in regard to 
charity and education. This work would 
be greatly promoted by giving women suf- 
frage in municipal and town elections. A\l- 
though personally in favor of general Wo- 
man Suffrage he limited himself to-day to 
this particular measure. In Concord the 
principal practical care of the schools is,by 
common consent of the school committee,in 
the hands of its two women members. In 
Brookline two women are acting with mark- 
ed efficiency as overseers of the poor. In 
Springfield, under the supervision of wo- 
men, the poor are to-day better cared for 
than they were some years since under that 
of men, with only one half the former ex- 
penditure. In Boston the Associated Bu- 
reau of Charities under the management of 
women, has vastly improved the sytem of 
private benefactions,relieving much real dis- 
tress, and preventing much imposition. 
The result has been a reform in the whole 
administration of private charity in Boston, 
wrought by women. Ifthe partial influ- 
ence of women has already been so salutary 
in these respects, why not increase it by giv- 
ing them the right to vote? In towns this 
would enable them to act directly on such 
matters; in cities it would enable them to 
act indirectly in the choice of public offi- 
cers. We have in theory the best possible 
system of municipal government; it is the 
administration only that is sometimes de- 
fective and corrupt. The votes of women 
on these two great subjects would be a safe- 
guard against neglect and extravagance. 
It would put an end to a great deal of cor- 
ruption. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke earnestly 
in support of the views advanced by Mr. 
Sanborn. While she sympathized with the 
abstract principles urged by Mrs. Diaz, she 
regarded this as a practical question, and 
one pretminently cf good government in 
towns and cities. 

Mr. Blackwell said that some persons fear 
that Woman Suffrage may cause domestic 
discord. Last week Mrs. Jennie F. Bash- 
ford had spokea. We have with us to-day 
her husband, Rev. J. W. Bashford. 

Rev. Mr. Bashford spoke with great clear- 
ness and force of the need of Municipal 
Suffrage in the interest of the home, and 
showed that the Bible was directly opposed 
to the subordination of women. 

Mr. Blackwe!l.—It is evident there will be 
no discord in this family. We have with 
us also Mrs. E. N. L.Walton, whose husband, 
Mr. George A. Walton,of the board of edu- 
cation, spoke last week. 

Mrs. Walton made an earnest plea for 
Municipal Suffrage in the interests of the 
home, of the children, of education aad 
good government. 

Mrs. Brigham, an opponent, spoke in op- 
position to the remarks of Col. Higginson 
the week previous. She criticised severely 
the exclusiveness of rich women. ‘Give 
them suffrage, and they will rush at you 
like tigers.” 

John C. Cluer said he had come to Amer- 
ica from Scotland more than fifty years ago, 
a Woman Suffragist. He thought his wife 
and daughter, who came with him, should 
be allowed to vote without naturalization. 

Mrs. Lydia D. Warner favored Muni- 
cipal Suffrage for women, as a means of 
putting an end to the traffic in rum. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman could never re- 
member when she was not in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. Her right as a citizen 
to have the same political expression as 
other citizens upon all questions which con- 
cerned her interests, was to her gelf-evideut. 
All public questions are questions of 
personal concern to every citizen. She re- 
joiced that women who were active in every 
field of charity, or reform, or public im- 
provement, were coming to see that without 
the ballot they were working in fetters. 
The ladies who desired to remonstrate, had 
asked a lawyer to appear here and represent 
them. He had consented, but had failed to 
appear. This wastypical of the weakness 
of their politica! position. If you want to 
be represented, you must represent your- 


selves. 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell said that since the 





Hearing a week before, more than a thou- 
sand citizens had petitioned this committee 
for Woman Suffrage. Over 5000 since 
January 1; against it, not one. In this State 
House are the names of more than 50,000 
more. Nota dollar had ever been expend- 
ed in circulating these petitions. They rep- 
resented an incalculable amount of hard, 
gratuitous labor, almost wholly by women. 
The number coulld be increased tenfold, 
but for the conviction that the petitions are 
unheeded. Why force these women to 
continue this herculean Jabor? We hope 
for a unanimous committee, and for the 
passage of the law this winter. lf each of 
the forty members of the House whom he 
knew to be suffragists, would make this case 
his own, the measure would be carried. 
What do men fear? Ifthe law does not 
work well, if the presence of the women at 
the polls does harm, a Legislature elected by 
men alone can repeal it at any time. In 
the light of previous extensions of suffrage, 
how could any Democrat or Republican fear 
it?) The rich man’s government of 1790 had 
been changed by the Democrats to a white 
man’s government. The Republicans in the 
reconstruction put a number of States under 
the control of 800,000 ignorant colored men; 
and the result in both cases has been a suc- 
cess. We have an educational qualification. 
No woman can vote who cannot reac and 
write. It is not true that women do not 
wantto vote. The natural representatives of 
a class are those who by freedom and oppor- 
tunity are able to speak. Not the poor, 
illiterate men, but Jefferson and Franklin 
and Madison and Monroe in 1790. Not 
the ignorant negro, but Fred. Douglass and 
Sam Ward and Robert Purvis in 1865. 
Not the poor oppressed women, but the 
women who are leaders in education and 
charity and reform and literature, who are 
with us to-day. If any member of this 
committee has any difficulty or doubt; if 
he will reduce it to writing, we will gladly 
try to answer it. If any questions to ask, 
we shall gladly answer them. 

Mrs. C. P. Nickles, of Chelsea, said that 
it was a mistake to suppose that this move- 
ment was one specially of or by or for rich 
women. We have always asked for suf- 
frage for women on equal terms with men. 

Mrs. Diggs, of Kansas, gave an inter- 
esting account of the success of the women 
of Lawrence, Kas., incarrying that city for 
temperance at a recent election, by personal 
effort at the polls. 

The Hearing closed with the recitation of 
a poem by Mrs. Julia C. Stickney, of 
Framingham. H. B. B. 
ome 


ANOTHER VICTORY AT WASHINGTON. 


The House committee on rules have 
agreed to recommend to the House the ap- 
pointment of a Woman Suffrage committee 
of nine members. 


me — —---- 
SOCIAL POLITICS. 

The Boston daily papers have madekind- 
ly mention in advance of the reception given 
to the Governor and Council and members 
of the Legislature by the ladies of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Society last 
Thursday evening, at the residence of Mrs. 
Sarah Shaw Russell. Particulars next week. 
L. 8. 


—_——— ee 

MRS. CAMPBELLIIN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The meetings held by Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell, agent of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, since January 
25, have been as follows: 

At Pelham, Jan. 26, a large audience 
gathered at the Congregational church. 
Many had never heard a lecture on equal 
rights before. Rev. W. H. Vaill offered 
prayer, and introduced the speaker, who 
was listened to with marked attention. 

At North New Salem, Jan. 27, the only 
church in the village (Congregational) was 
well filled. Many persons said they had 
never seen sO many gathered on any occa- 
sion before. The women were very intel- 
ligent, and much interested in the cause. 
They would like todo something for it, but 
have to do nearly all the church work, and 
raise the money to pay the minister. 

At New Salem, Jan. 28, a snow storm 
prevented a great many from attend- 
ing. About thirty came together in the 
town hall. Rev. 8. W. Clarke helped on 
the meeting by singing and prayer. Some 
men who had remarked, before the meet- 
ing, that ‘‘the woman had better be home, 
taking care of her children,” changed their 
minds when they saw the gray-haired grand- 
mother who only asked tor equal rights, 
and, not as they had supposed, for woman’s 
right to rule the men. 

At North Prescott, on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 29, the wind blew a gale, and the 
weather was very cold. Yet quite a goodly 
number of people came together, some of 
them from two or three miles away. The 
choir sang ‘‘My country, ’tis of thee.” No 
more attentive audience could be gathered 
on any occasion. The general expression, 
after the lecture, was, ‘‘We are disappoint- 
ed that there was no abuse of men!” “If 
the State society would send us such a lec- 
ture once a week, we would welcome it.” 

At South Danvers, on Monday evening, 
Jan. 80, Good Templars’ Hall was well fill- 





ed. The Methodist clergyman presided and 


introduced the speaker. The temperance 
people of this village would be glad of Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage for women. . 

At Petersham, Jan. 31, a great snow 
storm was in progress, and no meeting 
would have been held but for the persever- 
ing efforts of Captain John Mudge, who 
took out his team and went from house to 
house gathering up those who dared to ven- 
ture out. By that means quitea number of 
intelligent women were present, and they, 
together with the men who came in, made 
up an audience of thirty-eight persons, Rev. 
Lyman Clarke first addressed the meeting, 
and read from the bill of rights of Massa- 
chusetts, making application of its princi- 
ples to women equally with men. He 
claimed that women have the right to vote, 
and counselled them to exercise that right, 
even if in so doing they should be obliged 
to organize a government of their own. He 
then introduced the speaxer, who asked him 
if he thought women ought to pay taxes to 
help men carry on their present government, 
and then organize one for themselves at their 
own expense? Altogether the meeting at 
Petersham was very successful, and if our 
cause had such friends as Capt. Mudge and 
his wife in every town, there would be no 
failure in meetings. 

At Athol, Feb. 1, the audience was large- 
ly composed of women. Here and there, 
a gray-haired man appeared among them, 
and there were also some very young men; 
too young to know how to keep quiet. The 
pastor of the M. E. Church offered prayer, 
and the Unitarian minisier made some re- 
marks favorable to the cause, and introduc- 
ed the speaker. 

At Orange, Feb. 3, there - was a good au- 
dience. Mr. W. Wendell presided. About 
two thirds of the audience were women. 
Here also half-grown boys and young men 

sgave proof of their superiority by going 
out and in during the lecture. 

The success of these lectures in such sin- 
gularly stormy weather is creditable alike 
to our agent, Mrs. Campbell, who has brav- 
ed such hardships as few men would en- 
dure, to Mr. Luther Stone, who has made 
such effective preliminary arrangements, 
and to the people who are so ready to hear. 

The appointments for Mrs. Campbell’s 
Woman Suffrage lectures during the pre- 
sent and the coming week are as follows: 

Templeton, Feb. 9. 

Westminster, Feb. 10. 

South Ashburnham, Feb. 11. 

- Ashburnham, Feb. 13. 

Ashby, Feb. 14. 

West Townsend, Feb. 16. 

Pepperell, Feb. 17. 


“>? 


TEMPERANCE AT OBERLIN. 





The faculty of Oberlin College and the 
citizens have been a unit against liquor sel- 
ling, and have hitherto been able to keep it 
out of the place. But there is now an at- 
tempt to introduce it, of which the Advance 
tells this story: 


If there is a college town, if there isa 
Christian community in America, absolute- 
ly bent on protecting its people from the 
liquor-selling business, it may as well be 
named Oberlin. Hitherto, with but fitful 
intervals, the good people there have suc- 
ceeded. Last summer the proprietors of 
the three drug stores and three saloons, un- 
der pressure of a thoroughly-aroused popu- 
lar feeling, all signed a pledge to sell no 
liquors for any purpose whatever, and un- 
til lately this pledge has been in force. But 
recently a Mr. Bronson bought out one of 
the druggists, and proposed to run his store 
as other druggists do. He has been crusad- 
ed daily, and talked to by the leading tem- 
perance people, but would not sign the 
pledge. The other day a crowd of two 
hundred men and women went to his store 
and presented a paper signed by most of the 
business men, asking him to put his name 
to the prohibition pledge. This he refused 
todo. But unless we mistake the quality 
of the Oberlin people, they will never give 
itup. But how ineffable is the villanous 
“cheek” of a man who, ia such a place and 
against such protestations, comes in and 
persists in such an occupation. 


The Oberlin people, in and out of the 
college, deserve thanks and gratitude for 
their untiring efforts to protect the students 
who are entrusted to Oberlin College 
agairst the fatal vice of intemperance, by 
banjshing the sale of Jiquor. They furnish 
a specimen of what public sentiment can 


do. L. 6. 
eo 





BATES COLLEGE. 





Bates College, in Lewiston, Me., was 
founded in 1863, and was the first college in 
New England which admitted women on 
equal terms as students. A lady, Miss Ma- 
ria W. Mitchell, entered it in 1865, and grad- 
uated in 1869, being the first lady who ever 
graduated from a New England college. 
There are eighteen ladies now in the institu- 
tion. The tuition is very low, only $36 per 
year; and the expenses including board and 
tuition, per year, average only $166. The 
endowment fund is only $150,000, and it is 
desired to add to this $100,000 more. Pres- 
ident Cheney and Prof. Chase are now in 
Boston on this mission, and we hope the 
friends of co-education will aid them. $25- 
000 will found a professorship open to c¢ith- 
er sex, with a salary of $1500. Will not the 
women of New England endow one? The 





college is also the only one in New England 
under the supervision of the Free Baptists, 
who fought so brave a battle for anti-slav- 
ery, in advance of all other denominations. 


H. B, B. 
———- emo ___ —__ 
PROFESSING CHRISTIANS V8. CHXKIS- 
TIANITY. 


Robert West, in the Chicago Advance, 
writes from Boston as follows: 


_ Four years since, at the National Council 
in Detroit, Dr. Goodell said that the wo- 
man’s rights movement had been dead 
“four days.” We all applauded, but were 
mistaken, We have just had another 
woman’s rights convention in Boston. It 
lasted severa] days. Governor Long was 
among the speakers. There were eminent 
men and women,representing all the learned 
professions, who took part in the proceed- 
ings. And now that Senator Hoar’s resolu- 
tion to constitute a committee on the project 
of woman’s rights has passed the Senate, 
the friends of the movement are very san- 
guine. That woman’s vote on temperance 
and perhaps educational questions would 
bea benefitto many communities, I have 
no doubt. But to elevate her into the af- 
fairs of State generally, and put her into the 
pulpit and on the platform, would, ! think, 
be a “reform against nature.” 

The Miriams and Deborahs and Huldabs 
are exceptional cases. This movement is a 
very old one. It agitated the philosophical 
mind of Greece from Protagoras to Plato. 
The Dorians and olians permitted women 
to participate in arts and education. 
Aspasia, the left-handed wife of Pericles, 
introduced enlarged ideas into Athenian 
society. It is said that she used to polish 
up the orations of her silver-tongued hus- 
band. Four hundred years before the time 
of Christ, woman’s rights conventions 
were held in Athens. Butit wasa ‘‘reform 
against nature,” and it failed. Aristo- 
phanes laughed it out of sight in his play 
called Ecclesiazonsx. 

_ But this is a free country, and the agita- 
tion has doubtless done good during the 
jast dozen years, To-day it is true, as it 
was not true twenty years since, that 
woman’s rights are almost exclusively pre- 
determined by her capacities. Clerical 

ositions are especially open to women. 
Mr. Palmer employs women in such positions 
in his great hotel in Chicago. He says that 
the trial has been satisfactory. He gives 
one woman $1000 per year and board; 
another $600 and board, and if any one of 
them chooses to board outside of the hotel 
she receives $500 per year additional. 
Other occupations are open to women. 
Mrs. Florence E. Cory, principal of the 
Woman’s Institute of Technical Design in 
New York, says: 

It is not generally understood that every woman— 
who is not blind, and who has the use of her hande— 
can learn to draw when properly taught, and that 
all the minor arts, such as carving, designing, em- 
bossing in metal, sheet-leather stamping, are only 
drawings worked with other implements in other 
substances. I beg you to observe that I do not en- 
dorse the effort to create artists, or drawing masters, 
or to teach women to make pictures. My aim, never 
lost sight of and constantly kept before women who 
would become self-supporting, is that they shall learn 
to use their hands and brains practically, so that they 
may be better qualified to become industrial designers. 
For there is no woman who would not be able in a 
short time, with proper instruction, to produce some- 
thing salable. 

During the ma year or two, in many branches of 
industrial design, women have been pressing to the 
front. Last year, in the Boston Institute of Techno- 
logy. there were twenty-one women and eighteen 
male students. Of this number eighteen of the 
women graduated, and most of them are atipresent 
working as designers for vaiious manufacturers. 
Eight are in the various print factories, designing for 
prints and calico; two have become designers for oil- 
cloths, one is designing for the Roxbury Carpet 
Company, and one for the Trenton China Works, 
Carpet designing is a branch of industrial art particu- 
larly fitted for woman's work. It opens a wide field 
to them, and is light, pleasant and remunerative. 
Manufacturers inthis country are sending to Europe, 
more particularly England and France, for hundreds 
of dollars worth of designs yearly, If the same 
qualities of designs could be made in this country, 
the manufacturers would gladly patronize home talent 
instead of sending abroad for their patterns. One 
firm alone pays $100,000 per year for their designing 
department. 

Is it not a little strange that the agitation 
of ‘‘a reform against nature,” by the confes- 
sion of this writer has done good during the 
past dozen years? Is it not still more 
strange that a certain amount of this un- 
natural voting of women, viz., on temper- 
ance and educational questions, ‘‘would be 
a benefit to many communities”? Is it not 
strangest of all, that, in consequence of this 
absurd movement, ‘‘it is true to-day, as it 
was not true twenty years since, that 
woman’s rights are almost exclusively pre- 
determined by her capacities’? 

We wish that last statement were true, 
If it were so, the object of the woman’s 
rights movement would be attained, and 
Woman Suffrage would be an established 
fact. When it is established, the Advance 
and the Congregationalist will quote from 
the Independent and the Christian Mirror, 
to prove that orthodox Christianity of the 
Congregational type was the author of the 
Woman Suffrage movement. In that day, 
not far distant, some Robert Ingersoll will 
be denounced as a slanderer when he says 
thatin 1882 Andover and Lane and Prince- 
ton opposed the equal rights of women, as 
in 1840 they opposed the equal rights of 
negroes and the abolition of chattel slavery. 

Why is it, we wonder, that in every age 
the so-called champions of religion are 
arrayed against liberty and justice, in op- 
position alike to reason and revelation? 


H. B. B. 


RHODE ISLAND'S GOVERNOK FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 

Governor Littlefield, of Rhode Island, in 
his message to the Legislature last week, 
refers to Woman Suffrage as follows: 

The right of women to the elective fran- 
chise has become a question of too wide- 
spread interest to be ignored, or to be treat- 
ed except with the most respectful atten- 
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tion. It has secured the appointment of a 
committee in the United States Senate; it 
pas been widely discussed in many of the 
state Legislatures; it is recommended by 
Governors and supported by enlightened 
statesmen. It has been presented ia the 
form of petition to our General Assembly 
for many successive years. I have nodoubt 
that when the petitions now pending come 
up for consideration, the subject will be 
judged solely on its merits, as a question of 


justice and of right. 
We hope the sanguine anticipations of 
Governor Littlefield may be realized. 
oe 
CAPE COD WOMEN. 
The Yarmouth Register publishes the fol- 
lowing letter from S$, C. Hopkins: 


Editor Register:—As chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements for the last annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, recently held in Boston, 
it is proper to say that the Cape Cod pa- 
pers are wholly in error in attributing to 
this meeting any remarks reflecting upon 
Cape Cod women. 

In point of fact, this association fully rec- 
ognizes that the Cape’s Senators and Rep- 
resentatives have been for several years in 
advance of any other county in the State on 
the question of Woman Suffrage. I en- 
close an item from this week’s WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL, which please publish and oblige, 

Yours truly, S. C. Hopkins. 

Boston, Jan. 26, 1882. 








> 
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EAST BOSTON HOME CLUB. 


At East Boston there is an attractive 
“Home Club” of ladies, which might be imi- 
tated to advantage by residents of suburban 
and isolated communities, for evening en- 
tertainment. This club has fortnightly 
meetings for lectures, discussions, essays, 
etc., each exercise in regular order; and on 
the occurrence of a fifth or extra evening 
the me mbers take it for an art demonstra- 
tion. Last Monday evening was the fifthin 
the month, and Master James F. Biackinton, 
of the Emerson school, gave an illustrated 
talk about William Kaulbach and his car- 
toons; Miss Sarah T. Synette, of the Chap- 
man school, the same of Scotland; Mrs. Dr. 
E. F. Spaulding, of Venice; and Miss Sybilla 
Bailey, of the Lyman school, of the leading 
painters of Italy. Each instructor was well 
versed in the topic presented, and a large 
stock of information was agreeably present- 
ed, while the eye was gratified with a view 
of the various objects described. A few 
remarks from a visiting gentleman on the 
promise of the future of American art, with 
illustrations from two oil and one water- 
color paintings, followed. Mrs, Judith W. 
Smith is the president of this club, and on 
this occasion Miss Frances H. Turner was 
in charge of the entertainment. 

— me 
A WOMAN’S HYMN BOOK. 

Epirok JOURNAL:—Some time ago the 
importance of a woman’s hymn book was 
urged in your paper. The writer still be- 
lieves that the compilation would be the 
“sweetest hymn book ever made.” 

Mrs. Geo, Clinton Smith, of Springfield. 
Ill., has consented to undertake the work. 
She isa poet and a musician, and can give 
the best testimony of her eminent fitness. 
Those who are in sympathy with the enter- 
prise can help the proposed work. Those 
women who have written hymns that have 
already appeared in print, and are willing 
that these should reappear in her work, 
should write to her immediately. Let all 
friends send words of encouragement. 

JENNY BLAND BEAUCHAMP. 

Denton, Tex. 





oe 
ADDRESS OF GEURGE A. WALTON. 

At the first Legislative hearing given in 
the Green Room last Tuesday week, by the 
Massachusetts Joint Speciai Committee on 
Woman Suffrage, Mr. George A. Walton, 
agent of the State Board of Education, 
spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen:—Were I 
to decide the question of suffrage for wo- 
men, my argument would be a short one. 

To start with, governmentsare establish- 
ed to secure to individuals their natural 
rights, In general terms these have been 
stated to be the right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Al] our duties to 
society are based upon the rights of indi- 
viduals. As these rights are shared equal- 
ly by men and women, so the obligation to 
secure them to others is imposed equally 
upon man and woman. 

We have certain means placed in our 
hands to aid us in meeting our obligations 
to others and in securing our own rights, 
One means is the ballot, by which we elect 
persons to make and execute the laws es- 
tablished to secure to individuals their nat- 
ural rights. With us the ballot is exclu- 
sively in the hands of men, except in a sin- 
gle case, that of School Suffrage. This 
limitation is unjust, because there is there- 
by a means furnished to one for doing his 
duty and securing his rights, which, for no 
evident reason, is withheld from another. 

_lgere, were | a legislator, empowered to 
give the ballot to women, I should rest the 
question, and grant to them the franchise 
on the same conditions as to meo; so far as 
pertains to their natural rights, they are en- 
titled to the same privileges. This admit- 
ted, my duty is to grant them on equal 
terms. ButI will add, that to restrict the 
ballot to men is as unwise as it is unjust. 
Women and men are complements of each 
ther; their minds reach results by pro- 
esses quite unlike; they effect their objects 





by different means. As each race of men 
has characteristics which are peculiar to 
the race, incomprehensible and unattainable 
by any other, so has each sex varieties in 
modes of thought and action which the 
other does not possess, cannot attain, and 
though he tries, cannot fathom or explain. 

Our churches are an illustration of the 
happy union of these different modes of 
thought. Imagine achurch of men alone! 
It would havea poor struggle for existence, 
if, indeed, such a thing could exist at all. 
Who does not know that woman’s sacrifices 
and ingenuity have often given the church 
its number and strength, that it is her piety 
that has in all ages kept it sweet? 

The best illustration of the union of these 
different modes of thought is in the family; 
it is the happiness of most of us to know 
how dependant is the permanence and at- 
tendent happiness of that God appointed 
institution upon the quick discernment, the 
fire sensibilities and keen moral sense of 
woman. 

Did we not all realize, who lived to see, 
what an essential element of success in our 
recent terrible war was the Sanitary Com- 
mission, conceived and largely operated by 
women? ‘They soothed, cheered and saved 
thousands of the brave and suffering men. 
Their ministrations of goodness not more 
than of wisdom often turned the tide of bat- 
tle and finally hastened the triumph of 
arms, 

Women on school boards are everywhere 
effecting, in their way, reforms in the schools. 
Under the exclusive control of men, the 
schools have been largely developed on the 
materiel and formal side; they are now be- 
ginning to feel the moral and spiritual influ- 
ence of woman. This they wil) feel still 


.more as women come more fully to see their 


duty, and exercise their right of School 
Suffrage. 

Legislators who granted this suffrage as 
a right, acted wiser than they knew. It was 
indeed a right, buta greater need. If these 
gentlemen knew as I know the schools, and 
believed as 1 do in the peculiar power of 
woman, every legislator would have been 
quick to give woman her part in the control 
of the education of the children when they 
leave the home. Woman is by nature and 
experience fitted for this work. She is 
fitted,too, by her training; more men in the 
past have had the discipline of the superior 
school or college; but for years past, the 
women graduates of our secondary, or high 
schools, have far outuumbered our men 
graduates. The claim woman thus has to 
direct in school affairs is nowhere denied; 
the misfortune is that our young men should 
not equally avail themselves of school priv- 
ileges; it remains,1 believe, for women with 
men so to change our courses of studies 
that this great inequality shall cease. 

There are influences in all relations of our 
civil life which educate the children of 
younger and older growth; let woman have 
her full share in all, and there will come an 
elevation to society which one-half of man, 
however faithfully he may try, will labor in 
vain to secure, 

It is an ill-considered excuse for not giv- 
ing the ballot, men sometimes make, that 
women do not desire it. An enemy is 
knocking at your city gates, a mob isin 
your streets; do you wait for volunteers to 
oppose the one or quell the other? No, you 
demand service as a duty. Do you wuit till 
a woman desires it before you put a tax up- 
on her property? No, you impose it as an 
obligation. 

It ison the ground of necessity that wo- 
man should have the ballot; society needs 
her. Woman will never make use of the 
franchise simply as aright, but let her see 
it to be her duty (and she will see it if she 
has the right) and,as fully as men do,at least, 
will she find her desire in doing that duty. 
And when she has the duty fully imposed 
upon her, those rights the fathers declared 
to be inalienable, will cease to be to Ler 
‘glittering generalities.” ‘‘Life” will be bet- 
ter sanitary conditions in our homes and in 
our schools and in our streets; it will be 
greater security in the highway; it will be 
better moral conditions in our schools, and 
among the poor and the outcast. ‘‘Liberty” 
will not be license; it will be freedom to do 
whatever is right, to pursue the objects of 
our natural desires and fulfil our natural 
obligations. ‘The pursuit of happiness’ will, 
it may be hoped, be possible within many 
homes, then no longer overshadowed by 
vices and crimes, —the result of appetites and 
passions inflamed and stimulated by the 
cupidity of men. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Alpha for February contains a spirit 
ed account of the late Suffrage convention 
at Washington. 


The last volume of the memorial history 
of Boston is out. It is a rare and rich book, 
which should find a place in every town 
library. 


A new peziod of student rowdyism seems 
to have set in at our colleges, and only afew 
remain to be heard from, most of which are 
co-educational. 


Rev James Freeman Clarke is delivering 
an interesting course of lectures on the his- 
tory and comparative theology of religions, 
in the Lowell Institute at Boston. 


Dr. Sara Brown read an exceedingly in- 
teresting paper at the Ladies’ Physiological 
Institute last Thursday afternoon, concern- 
ing the functions and care of the eye and 
ear. 


Judge Black is so abseot-minded that he 
has to be dressed by an attendant, and per- 
suaded to eat, which he would otherwise 
neglect. He has always been so, however, 
and it is not the effect of years. 


Austin Bearse died Dec. 21, at Center- 
ville, Barnstable, at the age of seventy-two. 
He was the well-known co-laborer of the 
Vigilance Committee,in their efforts to pro- 
tect fugitive slaves from their masters. 





Miss Lizzie E. Blood, a pupil of Mr. John 
Orth, announces a concert to take place at 
the Meionaon on Monday evening, Februa- 
ry 13, assisted by Miss Fanny Kellogg, Mr. 
G. Dannreuther, Mr. Wulf Fries, and Mr. 
Orth, 


The annual convention of the New York 
Woman Suffrage Association met in Chick- 
ering Hall, N. Y., last week. There were 
between 700 and 800 persons present and a 
large number of delegates from the various 
counties of the State. 


Governor Long was not present at the 
fair at Lowell, as was erroneously stated in 
the despatches of yesterday. His wife, who 
has been so long an invalid, is in a critical 
condition, and he is constrained to decline 
such invitations for the present. 


The first lecture in the free course on hy- 
giene at the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, was 
given by Prof. Mary A. Currier,of the Girls’ 
High School, last Thursday evening. The 
subject was ‘‘Respiration.”’ 


The lecture of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bel!, at the town hall, on Wednesday even- 
ing was attended by between two and three 
hundred, and was pronounced one of the 
best lectures on Woman Suffrage ever given 
in this town.—Athol Transcript. 


The Boston Young Men's Congress have 
decided against Woman Suffrage. We are 
sincerely thankful that this troublesome 
question has been settled at last. We 
breathe freely now. By the way, what is 
the Boston Young Men’s Congress?— Boston 
Transcript. 

So far as speaking is concerned, the ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage are having their 
own way before the legislative committee 
to whom that subject is referred. But there 
is a large voting power at the State House, 
as elsewhere, not propelled or influenced by 
arguments. — Boston Traveller. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Colonel Higgin- 
son and the Rev. E. A. Horton will be guests 
of the Massachusetts Press Association at 
the Revere House on Wednesday, February 
15. The entertainment will consist of reci- 
tations, music and speeches. The members 
of the association will attend the Boston 
Theatre in the evening. 

The interesting and touching biography 
of Mrs. Amalia Johns Hathaway, by her 
friend, Mrs. Helen M. Starrett, of Chicago, 
has created an unusual demand for our last 
issue, one person having ordered fifty cop- 
ies. Seldom has so tender and appreciative 
a tribute been rendered by one woman of 
genius to another. 

Another hearingon Woman Suffrage will 
be given by the Legislative Committee at 
the State House to-morrow morning at 9.30 
o’clock. Both sides will have opportunity 
to present their arguments. The Suffra- 
gists appear to have the inside track this 
year, and are confident of making some 
progress before the session closes.—Salem 
Register. 

We desire here to thank the many friends 
who, in returning the petitions, have sent 
cheering letters, which have been a comfort 
anda help to us. Some of the petitions 
have been circulated under great difliculties, 
with poor health, or little time at command, 
But not one has shown a desire to beat a 
retreat, or to abandon the work before it is 
done. That is the way to win. 


The quarterly meeting of the Springfield 
branch of the woman’s board of missions 
last week, proved interesting. Mrs, Clara 
Schaufiler gave an account of the work 
done in Austria and of the trials connnect- 
ed with the work. Mrs. Parsons told about 
the work around Armenia, and of what had 
been done among the children, most of 
whom were in the habit of telling lies to 
their parents and others. 

When the legal wife of George Q. Can- 
non was dying, she telegraphed to her hus- 
band to stay in Washington, and of course 
he stayed. She was the mother of eleven 
children and died at the age of forty-six, 
three wives besides having shared her hus- 
band in the later fading years of her life. 
Why should she want to see him, on the 
verge of arealm where they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage? 

We are sorry to hear of the long and se- 
rious illness of our friend and occasional 
contributor, Louise V. Boyd, of Dublin, 
Wayne Co., Indiana, who has been confined 
to the house, and most of the time to the 
bed, since before Christmas; and if possi- 
ble worse than all, she is entirely de- 
barred from reading or writing, on account 
of her eyes being badly affected with neu- 
ralgia. Sheis now thought to be slowly 
convalescing. 

The Danvers Mirror of the 4th inst. pub- 
lishes the speech of Wm. I. Bowditch, made 
at the Annual Meeting of the Massachus- 
etts Woman Suffrage Society, with other 
friendly words of its own, which are just. what 
the suffrage cause needs now. The Mirror 
says: ‘‘This speech is only one among eight 
or ten others of equal interest, but as it 
treats of the subject more generally and 
comprehensively than any, we select this to 
present to our readers, feeling sure they 
will admit the soundness of its reasoning, 
even if they are still so full of prejudice as 
to oppose its object.” 
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Gov. Long has done a very sensible thing 
in appointing asa trustee of the Danvers 
Insane Asylum Miss Harriet R. Lee of 
Salem. There ought to beat least one lady 
on every board of usylum trustees in the 
State. The Governor’s action will meet 
with universal commendation. One-half 
the insane in this State are women, «and it is 
only reasonable that. they should be partial- 
ly under the care of persons of their own 
sex.—Doston Herald. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children has report- 
ed to the Police Commissioners twenty-nine 
sales of liquors to children last week, by nine- 
teen different dealers, contrary to the law 
which forbids sales to minors, Thirteen of 
the sales were to boys from six to sixteen 
years of age, average age eleven. Sixteen 
were to girls from seven to fifteen, average 
age ten. ‘lhe sales include whiskey, ale, 
and beer. In two instances the boys drank 
at the bar. 


Do our readers over the Canada line know 
that they have a bright and lively paper in 
Toronto, The Citizen, witha department un- 
der the care of the Toronto Women’s Liter- 
ary Club, aud edited by Mrs, 8. A. Curzon? 
It takes strong ground for suffrage, for co- 
education, and for equal rights. The young 
lawyers and women who are on the right 
side of these questions, though on the 
American side of the line, should subscribe 
for the Citizen, the price of which is only a 
dollar a year. 


A dinner of seven courses for twenty-one 
cents has been achieved by the Dorchester 
girls in the Boston cooking-school. The 
school gave the dinner Monday evening to 
a pumber of guests, including Edward Ev- 
erett Hale and wife, and although one big 
table-spoon heaping full of Java was used 
for each cup of coffee, the filet de boeuf 
garnished with mushrooms, and the fish 
served fila creme, the whole dinner, not 
counting fuel and labor, cost only twenty- 
one cents per plate. 


We have received from L. Prang & Co. 
a selection of Valentine Cards of this year. 
The great and increasing success which 
their Christmas Cards have met with, has al- 
so attended their later efforts to improve the 
character of Jove-tokens sent out on St. Val- 
entine’s day, by combining in them truly 
artistic designs and wholesome sentiments 
of affection. The beauty of these Valentines 
must be seen to be appreciated. We have 
also received a copy of a publication which 
was issued on tiie occasion of a festival giv- 
en to commemorste the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the house, a production which 
was prepared by persons in their service, 
and which tells a story creditable alike to 
employers and empioyed. Let ali who feel 
an interest inthe popular diffusion of Art 
enquire for Prang’s Valentines, 


On the tenth of January, Mrs. Harriet R. 
Shattuck, by postal card, invited ladies who 
had joined the National Woman Suffrage 
Association at its meeting in this city last 
May, to meet in the back room of the Wo- 
men’s Industrial and Educational! Union, at 
157 Tremont street. As the meeting was 
“for members only,” each person was re- 
quested to “‘show her ticket or send in 
her name.” From fifteen to twenty ladies 





came together, who were mostlystrangers 





AMERICAN 
Bureau of Agencies, 


Rooms Nos. 1 & 2, 
No. 5 Pemberton Square, 
BostTOoON. * 


A. B. KEITH, 


Tue AMERICAN Bureau or AGrencigs is intended 
as a centre where many business wants may be sup- 
plied in a better manner than heretofore. 

Many ingenious persons have, at the costof their 
last dollar, perfected inventions of great utility. This 
Agency mects such inventors with assistance to put 
their goods or patents where they may find purchas 
ers. 

Many a family has small means, which, if jndicions- 
ly invested in a useful patented article, could find 
employment in its manufacture and sale. Such can 
have a selection of articles or patents, and the aid of 
this Burean in placing these articles in the hands of 
thousands of agents, 

An office desk, control of the goods, receipt of 
money and filling of orders, may all bein control of 
the investor, while the advertising ia done by the 
Bureau. 

By means of extensive correspondence, goods 
adaptea to a particular market will be placed in that 
market, and exchanges effected. 

Especially will profitable employment for ladies 
be obtained, and goods adapted to them as saleswo- 
men be secured. 

The Bureau will entirely control the sale of every 
article it dealsin. The office will be made a pleas- 
ant headquarters for its agents when in the city. The 
maguzines and newspapers of the day will be at hand, 
and a cheerful resting-place afforded. 

The manager has been many years interested in 
progressive movements, hav.ngin view the better 
compensation of ladies. He takes the present step 
= ~ on it may be appreciated, and prove a help in- 

eed. 

Office bours, 10 to 5. 


MANAGER. 





$ f a week in your own town. Terme and $5 
outfit free. Address H. Hattett & Co. 
Portland, Maine. 


—_ . | or Pocket Knives sharpened 


Carving white yeu wait, at SMITH 
nives | $49 Washinetoa sexe” 
HEALTH FOOD, 


Of 74 Fourth Ave., New York, 
and 199 Tremont St., Boston. 
INTRODUCERS OF 


Perfect Assimilative Foods, 


For the preservation of health, and the alleviation 
and cure of disease, being simple and superior prep- 
arations of wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, fruit, ete. 

Manufactured by new processes, freed from all ob- 
jectionable admixtures, and containing all those es- 
sential food constituents demanded for the relief of 
disorders of the Digestive, Nervous, Biliary, Urina- 
ry, and Circulatory Systems which are now eso prev- 
alent and fatal in this country, the natural result of 
excessive mental and physical labor, accompanied 
by an unparaonable ignorance or carelessness in ref- 
erence to all hygienic principles, 








Eicalth Food Agency 
199 Tremont St., Boston. 


Descriptive Pamphlet free. 





to each other. Mrs. Shattuck, and her 
mother, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, propos- 
ed to them to send greetings and 
delegates to the coming convention at 
Washington, D. C.; also to form a new 
Suffrage society. Accordingly a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a con- 
stitution, and five delegates were elected, 
two of whom were Mrs. Shattuck and Mrs. 
H. H. Robinson. On the sixth inst. the 
above committee again met at the same 
place, and reported a constitution for the 
new society. Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck 
is its president. She is also chairman of its 
“standing committee.” Miss H. N. Todd is 
secretary, and Miss M. P. Brown, treasurer. 
Both these ladies are on the ‘‘standing com- 
mittee,” as are also Mrs. H. H. Robinson 
and three others. Thus bas been formed 
“the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts.” 
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LITTER FROM GERMANY. 
BERLIN, December 28, 1881. 

Eprror JournaL:—The convention of 
the Berlin Housekeepers’ Union, Novem- 
ber 2, 1881, was opened by an address from 
Frau Lina Morgenstern, who has been the 
president of the union since its establish- 
ment in November, 1873. Some portions 
of this address will, 1 think, interest your 
readers. 

The first aim in establishing this union 
was to oppose the arbitrary increase in 
price of all the necessaries of life. But, in 
addition to this, it also had in view improve- 
ment in everything relating to the house- 
hold. The servant question came early un- 
der consideration. The complaints against 
the intelligence offices which, because of 
the fee received for every place filled, en- 
couraged frequent changes, led to the estab- 
lishment, in 1874, of a gratis intelligence 
office for the use of members. The ladies 
pledged themselves to give only truthful 
recommendations to servants, and the soci- 
ety started a “premium fund,” from which, 
on each anniversary of the formation of the 
Union, rewards should be given publicly to 
such servants as had lived five years or more 
with one of the members. 

To maintain the interest of the society in 
all that concerns the family and household, 
and to awaken the attention of women gen- 
erally to all pertaining to the advancement 
of women, need was felt fora specirl organ 
of the society, and in April, 1874, the 
German Housekeepers’ Gazette was started 
under the editorship of Frau Morgenstern. 
This paper spread the idea of the Union in 
an ever widening circle, and in several cities 
similar associations were formed. 

In 1875, a ‘‘Poor-Fund” was established 
and put in the hands of a committee which 
developed in the next year into an indepen- 
dent association for feeding suffering and 
poor children, The ‘'Poor-Fund” of the 
original society meanwhile was used inde- 
pendently in cases of great need, for supply- 
ing food, clothing, schoo] materials, etc. 
In 1878, at the suggestion and after the plan 
of Frau Morgenstern, a cooking-school was 
founded, which should not only prepare 
cooks and teachers of cooking, but should 
also fit young women for the care of their 
own households. In this same year the 
Union showéd its interest in the general 
woman mvuvement by uniting itself with 
the German Women's Union and _ the 
German Association for the Advancement 
of Women, and has yearly sent delegates 
to the conventions of both these societies. 

The officers of the society from the begin- 
ning endeavored to find for the members 
the best sources for good and cheap supplies, 
and contractors were engaged who promis- 
ed to use especial care in this respect, and 
whose names were published in the 
Gazette. Already in Feb., 1875, the 
Union numbered almost 4000 families, and 
the monthly purchases exceeded $9000. It 
became necessary, therefore, to enlarge the 
central office, and to appoint a responsible 
person who should devote his whole time to 
conducting the affairs in a business-like 
way. The husband of Frau Morgenstern 
was chcsen for this position, and under his 
guidance the working of the society was so 
extended, and its influence on the price of all, 
the necessities of life became so evident, that 
the attention of the small dealers was called 
to the fact, and they united in an attempt 
to destroy the union. They notified the 
wholesale dealers that if they continued to 
furnish supplies to the Housekeepers’ Un 
ion, their custom would be withdrawn. In 
consequence of this, the Union was obliged 
to seek other sources of supplies, to keep 
larger supplies on hand, and to build larger 
storehouses. 

In 1878 a wagon was started which (the 
first year for a small fee, afterwards gratis) 
delivered to the members all purchases 
weighing twenty pounds or more, or amount- 
ing to $2.50. In the same year, the society 
established a laboratory under the charge 
of a practical chemist, for the chemical and 
microscopical examination of food, cook- 
ing utensils, etc. 

Karly in the present year, one of the mem- 
bers gave $250 towards grounding a fund 
in aid of aged servants. 

During the vear from Oct. 1880-81, the 
cooking school was atiended by 456 pupils, 
of whom 432 paid the full price of tuition, 
24 paid in part, and 2 were free scholars. 
The whole course in the school lasts three 
months; but at least a quarter of the pupils 
have only a half course, either from lack of 
means, or because they had some previous 
experience in cooking and wished only to 
perfect themselves. The instruction by the 
cooking-mistress is daily from 9 to 12.30 
A. M. in practical cooking, and twice a week 
from 4 to 7 P. M. in baking, and during the 
summer months, in preserving fruits and 
vegetables. Twice a week Frau Morgenstern 
gives instruction in the theory of cooking, 
and in regard to cooking-materials and all 
matters connected with housekeeping. The 
pupils take notes which they write out in 
full, and are afterwards questioned upon 
them. At the end of each course of lessons 
there is an examination in presence of the 
officers of the society, and as many invited 
friends as the smal! accommodations allow. 
These examinations in the theory and prac- 


. 


tice of cooking are always very interesting 
to those present. 

It was a very pleasant occasion when the 
delegates to the convention of the Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, which met in 
Berlin in October, 1880, visited the cooking 
school and enjoyed, at a lunch there, a 
practical proof of the ability of the pupils. 

As there was no proper book for the use 
of the cooking-school, Frau Morgenstern 
undertook the labor of writing one. The 
Universal Cook-Book for the well and the 
sick appeared in Dec., 1880, and the food in 
the school is prepared according to its 
recipes. 

1n conclusion it was stated that the Union 
had still a small balance over expenses, and 
an appeal was made to all interested for 
further aid and coéperation in feeding the 
hungry and comforting the suffering, as 
well as in continuing the successful opposi- 
tion to the arbitrary increase in price of the 
necessaries of life. 8. E. B. C. 

#e 


WOMAN'S EDUCATION MANIFEST DESTINY 


The education of the female sex to an 
equal degree with that of the male sex is 
distinctly predicted vy the current history 
of the United Statesand England. In other 
countries woman is still regarded as a moth- 
er, cook and nurse, for man’s benefit. The 
birth of girls is a necessity for securing the 
continuance of the male population of the 
world. The education of woman is dis- 
couraged in view of her probable interfer- 
ence with the political monopoly enjoyed 
by man, and of her certain competition with 
man in the crafts .and trades. The more 
skilful the art, the more jealous the artisan 
and artist. Physicians abhor female medi- 
cal students. Painters exclude women 
from their studios. Preachers announce 
the word of the Lord that women must be 
silent in the churches. Critics scoff at the 
ability of woman to write an epic or com- 
pose an opera. Men of science patronize 
female observers, but expect from them no 
discoveries of natural law. Politicians bar 
against the sex of the house every exit to 
the street and every eutrance Ww the forum, 
on the pretence that the street and the for- 
um will convert them into men; but in real- 
ity for the purpose of keeping the sex of 
the street independent of the only influence 
which can cleanse the street and ennoble 
the forum. 

As all laws are made by men alone, with- 
out consultation with women; as all law- 
makers are elected by men alone, women 
being excluded from the polls; as all 
judges, barristers, jurymen, sheriffs, police- 
men, jailers, all boards of control, all school 
directors, ina word, all parts of the ma- 
chinery of the government of male and fe- 
male society are composed of men alone— 
the female element being wholly and abso- 
lutely excluded—liberty, independence, self- 
government, democracy, civilization, are 
terms which have only an accidental mean- 
ing for one-half the human race, and mark 
the progress of only that half in the desti- 
ny of the race. The destiny of man can 
fully work itself out only after the aboli- 
tion of the factitious political distinction 
which is now everywhere made between 
the two sexes; when women shall govern 
men as thoroughly and regularly as men 
now govern women; when the male and 
female mind and conscience combined shall 
regulate male and female society regarded 
asa unit. 

This is the newest sentiment of our day, 
and will become the dominant sentiment of 
future ages. 

This sentiment is born of the education 
of woman, and will prevail in proportion 
as the sex is educated. The intellectual 
geniusof woman, aborted by the skilful 
management of the male sex hitherto, as- 
serts 1ts rights, and recuperates its power, 
by tearing the mask from the face of in- 
justice, claiming that woman be granted her 
just share of public power. 

The battle which women are winning is 
the first of a fine campaign; the first is 
against the prejudices of their fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, and sons; the rest will be 
against adulterers and seducers, dishonest 
guardians and trustees, pilfering office-hold- 
ers, slanderous newspaper editors and ob- 
scene book writers, lazy officials, brutal 
jailers and madhouse keepers, uneducated 
nurses, drunken, stupid school directors, 
licentious theatres, the gambling hells, and 
that crowning woe of the city world, in- 
numerable rows of grog-shops, sucking in 
by day and night the precious heritage of 
women, spoiling all that would be lovely in 
life, and breeding all that is deadly for fu- 
ture generations. 

All these evils are represented by the 
domination of the male sex—by individual 
men, in close consultation among them- 
selves, relieved of the restraints of the pres- 
ence of good women, unchecked by their 
remonstrances, unenlightened by their in- 
formation. The legal concurrence of one 
well-educated, right-minded woman would 
in most instances suffice to reorganize on a 
noble basis the ignoble conduct of legisla- 
ture, court, and council chamber. How 
perfect would be the reform were an equal 
number of men and women to sit at every 
public board of management and control! 

But the women selected fur this task 





must be well educated; anc to educate such 


individual women, the whole female sex 
must be well educated. But a good system 
of female education will inevitably react to 
improve the education of the male sex. 
And to perfect the operation the two sexes 
must be educated together. To do this 
rightly boards of school directors must be 
composed of both sexes. Are not mothers 
as much the owners of children as fathers 
are? And what do men know of the proper 
mode, meansand degree of the education of 
girls? Yet all school directors are males. 

The induction of women into the rights 
and powers of schoo] direction is the hinge 
on which turns the opening door of the 
coming civilization of the human race. This 
is all that is needed to secure the selection 
of fit teachers for children. From these 
will come the advanced teachers of the 
future. The general improvement of pri- 
mary education will result in an increased 
number of women capable of higher iw- 
struction. Already the whole field of hu- 
man learning is open to cultivation of wo- 
man at Oberlin (women have been admitted 
at Oberlin since its founding in 1835), Ann 
Arbor, at Cornell, at Swarthmore, at North- 
ampton, at Poughkeepsie. Even the ven- 
erable seats of learning at Boston and Phil- 
adelphia have been compelled to grant quasi 
university courses to female students. And 
Jambridge, old Cambridge in England, 
grants diplomas on the sly to those of the 
disfranchised sex who demand them vigor- 
ously. In time the superb creatures who 
taught science in the s:ill older universities 
of Italy will have a host of equal successors 
lecturing and demonstrating from the pro- 
fessors’ chairs of the future. Even now 
female doctors of medicine, philosophy, 
chemistry, letters and arts are founding 
schools of their own and laying the basis 
for a general education of their own sex 
equal in all respects to the general educa- 
tion of the other sex, hitherto its master, 
henceforth only its rival.—From ‘‘Man’s 
Origin and Destiny,” by Prof. J. P. Lesley. 
>. —__— 

LETTER FROM AUNT FANNY. 

Epiror JoURNAL:—Since my doubly en- 
forced inactivity I often spend an hour in 
looking over the manuscripts written or 
sketched out in other days. Among oth- 
ers I found this, and send it for your dispo- 
sal, hoping it may incite others to write of 
those brave, wonderful works of women 
which are so rapidly being forgotten. I am 
not able to copy. If it can give a hint for 
some one to enlarge upon, it may help our 
work. Your friend, 

Frances D. Gace. 
Vineland, New Jersey. 


THE WOMEN OF THE WAR, 


I have been repeatedly asked, since 1865, 
to write chapters on ‘‘The Women of the 
War,” ‘‘The Women of the Sanitary Com- 
mission,” and ‘‘The Women of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau.”’ It is said that such chapters 
might tind their place in coming time as 
history. 

Do those who ask these things know 
whereof they ask? 

Do they know the extent, the magnitude 
of the women’s work in these years of our 
Union’s peril? History after history has al- 
ready been written. 

Who were these women thus asked about? 
Tell me the friends of humanity, of justice 
and truth among men; and for every one, I 


will name a woman, a mother, a wife, a! 


daughter, who became a factor for him, in 
all his duties and responsibilities. When 
he gave his life to his country, she took up 
his labors and cares, and stood in his place, 
doing his work and her own with fortitude 
and womanly courage, till destiny decided 
his fate and hers; then bore her own to the 
end. 

Who shall tell of that old white-haired 
mother of eighty-six, who walked ten miles, 
carrying on her back a bundle of old linen 
sheets and table cloths spun by her girlish 
hands seventy years before, to the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, to make lint aod bandages for 
the poor fellows? I can duplicate her by 
hundreds. Who shall tell the story of the 
blind mother of sixty, who felt her way 
from top to toe of ninety pairs of socks for 
the boys in blue, in one year, dropping for 
each'pair a bean in a bottle, that she might 
be sure of her count. When her little grand- 
son asked her, ‘‘Whom do you knit for now, 
grandma? Don’t you know that the rebels 
shot papa at Antietam?” She answered, 
laying her shriveled hand on his golden 
hair, ‘‘Every soldier is some grandma’s 
boy.” If I myseif knew two such, how 
many thousand there were! 

How many thousands came at the cail of 
the noble bands of women, who organized, 
systematized and managed, through four or 
five years, the Aid Societies that held up 
the hands of the Sanitary Commission? 
From Maine to the banks of the Mississippi, 
—aye,and beyond these,—in every town, vil 
lage, hamlet and country place; from the 
old mother of ninety to the young child of 
six,—picking berries for canned fruit,— 
gathering stores for the suffering ones. 

What did they do? What did they not 
do? Ask that! 

lasked in nearly every part of Ohio, from 
Cleveland to Cincinnati, from Wellsville on 
the east te Unionville on the west, on the 





hills and in the valleys, in farm houses, in 





work shops, in schoois and colleges, in 
camps and hospitals. I went from Pitts- 
burg on the Ohio to Cairo where it joins the 
Mississippi. I rode over the Pennsylvania 
mountains in wagons, and cars and carts, 
tviled through its valleys in canal boats 
and barges; seeing our people every where, 
from New York City to Buffalo, in its high- 
ways and byways, in New Jersey, in Massa- 
chusetts, in Vermont, in New Hampshire. 
I went through Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa. 1 flo: ted from Davenport, upon the 
upper Mississippi, to New Orleans. With a 
slip of paper in my pocket with one name 
written thereon, 1 opened all doors, passed 
all lines and looked and saw, and knew, 
and helped as I could. 

Again I ask, who shall tell of Clara Bar- 
ton and her work for this nation? Who 
shajl tellof Mary A. Livermore in the north- 
west, of Mrs. Clapp in the southwest, of 
Mother Bickerdike on the bloody fields of 
the south, of a thousand others, whose 
names I cannot write, and whose womanly 
deeds I never knew 1n detail? 

Every where, north, south, east, west, 
came the same overwhelming evidence of 
their work of heart, hand and brain. Store- 
houses were filled to overflowing with com- 
forts for the needy, to be supplied when ask- 
ed for. These women, great in their word 
and work, did not call caucuses, nor pass 
resolutions. ‘*They spake and it was done. 
They commanded and it stood fast.” They 
dominated judges and generals and doctors 
by their gentleness and mercy, by their 
kindness and faithfulness and strength. I 
never found them gambling with the money 
gathered for the soldiers or freedmen. 1 
never found them drunk in their homes or 
their offices; never found them loitering, 
swaggering, and swearing about the ‘‘legal- 
ly licensed front-porches of hell,” which 
our voters had put in their way. I never 
found them wasting lives with pistols and 
bowie-knives in street fights or in brawls 
that called for military police or guards to 
suppress. I never heard them dispute over 
superiority or inferiority of the sexes, Each 
did what she could. 

Did I see and know of any unworthy or 
weak ones? 

To be sure, one at least out of every 
thousand. But the strongest and bravest 
men have said to us, ‘‘Without your aid we 
could never have preserved the Union.” 

Let every one that can, leave her chapter 
of events. By and by each one will be 
gathered up into a history that shall be 
read as no novel was ever read. 

When these days come, women will not 
be denied the right of suffrage. 

F. D. G. 
-e+>e 
AMUNG THE OMAHAS. 

Epiror JoURNAL:—The study of Indian 
home life has revealed to me much of the 
foundation of social structure. In barbarous 
conditions we find the human family con- 
siderably advanced beyond that of the savage 
state, and that advance is marked by a more 
coordinated state of society. In the lowest 
state of savagery, man is much like the ani- 
mal—every one for himself. There is little 
care and nothought of others. The natural 
affection for offspring has little if any moral 
guality. To keep alive is the main necessity. 
There is no regard or idea of time, or that 
an hour or a day has value. As we rise in 
the scale, we begin to get a glimmer of re- 
gard for others. It is better for one’s own 
safety and comfort to have that regard; so 
families and kins keep together, and grad- 
nally a sort of society comes into being. 

Our Indians are on «a much higher scale 
than this; and yet practically they have 
hardly entered into the ideas which make 
progress possible. Just now this people are 
in a sort of interregnum, not quite intro- 
duced into civilized life, and yet their old 
life is gone. Here you have the social 
structure almost at its lowest denominator. 
The man is the hunter (or was). On him 
devolved the risk and exposure of life and 
limb to wild animals and enemies. He 
is the bulwark; without him there is neither 
safety, food nor clothing. He stood there- 
fore for what our government, civil and 
military, represents; and also for our mer- 
chants and producers. With the slaying of 
the animals and the guarding from enemies 
his work ceased. And where it ceased the 
women stepped in. It was the women who 
cut up the meat and dried it and cooked it. 
They dressed the skins of the animals for 
the tent-cloths; for clothing they made the 
leggings, trousers, shirts, and moccasins 
worn by both sexes. The women cultivated 
the ground in the moist ravines and gullies 
near the villages, where it was safe “to put 
in the corn and squashes and beans. Every 
man provided for his family, every woman 
for her family. 

There was no public store, no general 
stock. Everything was individual, and the 
society was only held together by the ties of 
common danger. A common desire for 
safety was strengthened by the bands of 
kinship. Of tribal property the tribes had 
none. Of owning in common, the Indians 
I havelived among know not what it means, 
or how it can be. They never owned land, 
they did not regard land as a thing to be 
owned any more than the air. It was lived 
upon, just as, we live upon and use the air. 
A man would have just as soon claimed a 





shower of rain to be his as a tract of land, 
Nevertheless they respected the little patches 
the different families cultivated. On ac. 
count of this state, when every one did all 
his own work, there was little surplus of 
time, which is essential if a people are to 
advance. Space for thought, for experi- 
ment, is needful, and this cannot be obtain. 
ed where each one must start from the 
bottom of the ladder. Life is too short for 
human beings to climb very far on those 
conditions. 

The marked difference between barbarous 
and civilized society lies in the grasping 
and putting into practice the idea of co- 
operation. There has been but one touch 
of coéperation that I have yet discovered 
among the Indians whom I have studied— 
branches of the great Dacotah family, 
When the Indians returned from the sum- 
mer hunt, bringing back to their village the 
skins of the buffalo which they had slain, 
and which the women had dressed on the 
homeward journey, the women got together 
the skins which were suitable to make tent 
cloths, and one or two women who were 
particularly skilful in cutting, and so ac- 
knowledged to be by common consent, 
would be called by a squaw who was about 
to make a tent cover and asked to cut 
it out. Previous to this request, the woman 
would notify her friends that on such a day 
her tent cloth was to be cut, and she would 
invite them to come and sew. Then she 
would bake corn cakes, and get her meal 
together for a feast. Any meal to which one 
is invited is a feast. Ontheday appointed 
the women would come. The skilful cutter 
would cut out the skin and all the women 
would sew. Thus, in a day or so, the tent 
would be doue. A tent-cover would take 
from ten to thirty skins, so there would be 
considerable sewing. This was done with 
anawland sinews, much as a shoemaker 
sews. In this manner the woman generally 
made the tent covers, and by this coépera 
tion in the sewing bee, the tent cover was 
quickly made, and labor and time were 
saved. 

This recognition of a cutter, and of the 
value of combination in work in making 
the tent cloth, is the only genuine touch 
that I have found of that pow which has 
helped to make the white race’the dominant 
people. There were men who were skilful 
in making weapons and the like. But I 
have failed to learn that they ever cobperat- 
ed with others to facilitate their work. 

The paucity of indian life is due to the 
lack of united labor, and consequent- 
ly of skilled labor. Until we have 
codperated, we must hug the earth, so to 
speak, and live on make-shifts. We can 
have no time to give the mind play, and 
thus to win new fields of thought and op- 
portunity. Itis the mind of men that gives 
wealth and strength and opportunities to do 
good and help themselves. The mind of 
man was given him to lift him above the 
mere needs of the body, to make labor 
potential rather than drudgery. 

I used to hear, and I am not sure but I 
used to say, ‘Blessed is he who wants 
little.” It is an ignorant saying. I have 
lived with those who wanted little, and it is 
pitiful. Rather would I say: ‘Blessed is he 
who wants much.” Wanting implies life. It 
brings activity. It stirs the mind, and nakes 
the body subservient. It brings us together, 
and by uniting our labors, our wants are 
supplied. Then new and higher wants 
come to develop a new and higher combina- 
tion, and thus mankind rises out of the 
natural plane of brotherhood. Never,before 
I came out among the Indians, did I realize 
the power of woman’s work, and how she 
is indeed the mother of the race. I knew 
theoretically that from her lup sprang the 
industries; here I see them starting from 
her knees. That which she has done in 
times past, as man becomes more manly, 
and as security of life is gained through her 
labors, is taken up by the discharged 
warrior and hunter. 

When [ was visiting Sitting Bull at Fort 
Randall, where he is held as a prisoner of 
war, he talked to me of the future. .He 
said that the old life was gone. The game 
had been killed and driven away by the 
white man, and his band had turned their 
faces toward the white man’s ways. It 
would be very hard for him and the older 
men (glancing round upon this group of 
counselors who encirclec the entire large 
tent) to learn to work. The young men 
could easily learn. They would learn to 
plow and cultivate the ground as the white 
man does. By and by a silence fell. After 
atime Sitting Bull turned again towards 
me, and said: 

“You area woman. You have come to 
measafriend. Pity mywomen. We men 
owe what we have to them. They have 
worked for us. They are good; they are 
faithful; but in the new life their work is 
taken away. For my men I see a future; 
for my women I can see nothing. Pity 
them; help them, if you can.” 

It was a touching, natural speech. Tye 
women had been the tillers of the soil, and 
now the men must take their work in the 
change of life. What shall the faithful 
women find to do? It was impossible, 
sitting in that’tent, surrounded by thuse 
warriors so fresh from scenes of hunting 
and of conflict, to picture to them 4 life 
they had never seen, even in the slight- 
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est outline. It was a strange thing to them 
that a woman had traveled alone, as you 
may say, through the wildest living camps. 
This they knew, that she knew their history, 
could tell them of their ancestors, could 
write and read and help them in one way 
and another, and so it came that Sitting 
Bull laid the troubled problem of the future 
of his women before me. 

It set me thinking, and one of the things 
that keeps rising in my mind as I think, is 
that the Indian women, when they employ- 
eda cutter and had their sewing bee, then 
struck the path that opens up the future to 
our sex, ard thusio the race. Codperation 
—to work together, to divide our labors 
and so to lighten and fulfill them. In the 
days when women had to spin and weave 
for the family, there was little done in 
education beyond sanitary knowledge as 
applied to food, clothing, and modes of 
living—a Jack or a Jenny at all trades is 
indeed good at none, nor good for avything. 
Brains will win, and brain will pay. But 
brains demand codperation that they may 
find scope for action. 

Could you see what I see, you would 
strive more and more to so organize your 
own work, the occupations of your own 
hands and tat of the circle in which you 
move, that by codperation you would win 
freedom and power and prosperity for all. 
lt comes by that road only. History tells 
the story. Ethics repeats the strain. It is 
brotherhood in the thought and in the 
market, in the fieldandin the home. Peace 
is its guerdon. 

. ALICE C, FLETCHER. 
a 


BLAINE’S POLICY CRITICISED. 





In Providence, last week, Mrs. Belva A. 
Lockwood, of Washington, known as the 
first woman lawyer admitted to the bar of 
the United States Supreme Court, lectured 
before the Free Riligious Society. She 
sought to show the evils of war, and the 
blessing of arbitration as a method of settling 
all disputes, whether between nations, fami- 
lies or individuals. She pointed out the 
leading place the United States had taken 
among nations of the world in adopting 
arbitration whenever difticulties arose with 
other countries. Mrs. Lockwood said that 
when first she heard of the correspondence 
which ex-Secretary Blaine had carried on 
relative to the Chili Peru contest, she hoped 
that he had only been acting in accordance 
with the peaceable traditions of this country. 
But a further investigation of the matter 
revealed the fact that his letters showed up 
an ambitious scheme on his part, which 
looked to the suspension of amicable rela- 
tions between the United States and Chili, 
with a view toa possible war between the 
two nations. The instructions he gave to 
the United States minister were in direct 
opposition to the neutral policy of our 
government, and the life-long principles 
established by this country. Itis creditable 
to Secretary Frelinghuysen and to President 
Arthur (continued Mrs. Lockwood) that 
these instructions were at once recalled, and 
assurances sent to Chili, Peru and Bolivia, 
that we desire to entertain with them the 
most friendly relations. Blaine’s English 
letter on the Panama Canal was hardly 
more fortunate. It was couched in lan- 
guage that savored of arrogance and dicta- 
tion rather than of pacification. England 
has a large domain on this Continent, and 
should have a right by way of courtesy in 
this shorter passage to the valuable com- 
merce of theSouth American States. What 
would Americans think if they had great 
interests beyond the Suez Canali, and were 
denied passage through that water-way? 
The United States is rich enough to be 
magnanimous and generous. We _ iose 
nothing by allowing England to use the 
Panama Canal. We gain nothing by shut- 
ting her out. 

In the remainder of the discourse the 
speaker dwelt with eloquence on the evils 
of war, as well as its unsatisfactory way of 
settling difficulties. She maintained that 
the world is getting wiser every year, and 
although in Europe vast armies are still 
kept up, yet the more intelligent nations 
are realizing that the only way to be happy 
is to resort to friendly methods of arranging 
questions of dispute. 

oe 
TIGHTNESS OF DRESS. 

EpiTor JoURNAL:—It might reasonably 
have been expected that the immediate in- 
convenience and danger of being so tightly 
girded about the waist as scarcely to admit 
of breathing or of taking food and exercise, 
would alone prevent the prevalence of this 
ridiculous mode of dressing. It is not 
enough that women should subject them- 
selves to grotesque movement, by the use of 
small and ill-shaped boots, but they must 
incur the more serious evil attendant on be- 
ing compressed into the shape of insects by 
means of the tight-laced corsets. It is vain 
to pretend that they suffer no inconvenience 
from their dress. Actions speak Jouder 
than words, and disclose truths which the 
lips will not utter. 

The unnatural ascent, instead of expan- 
sion of the upper ribs on every inspiration, 
together with the laborious respiration, 
which, except that it is unattended with 








wheezing, can scarcely be distinguished 
from that of an asthmatic, tells the miseries 
they endure. Faintness, syncope, and even 
death itself, are sometimes the punishment 
which nature awards to those who do her 
such violence. 

But the immediate evils of tight laced 
stays, though great, are trifling compared 
with the more remote injuries they occas- 
ion. By compressing the stomach and 
lower part of the chest, various functions of 
the body are necessarily impeded. The 
stomach is unable to perform properly the 
office of digestion; the minute vessels which 
convey nourishment to different parts of the 
body are obstructed by the surrounding 
pressure, and are made incapable of doing 
their work. The motions of the heart and 
lungs are rendered irregular and unnatural 
by the diminution of the cavity of the 
thorax. In one instance, it was found on 
dissecting the body of a once fashionable 
woman, that her mode of dressing had 
pressed the ribs so forcibly against the liver 
as to make large indentations in that organ. 
Hundreds of ladies are now ina similar 
state from the same foolish compliance with 
fashion. There is also reason to fear that 
the long continued pressure around the chest 
may cause an adhesion of the lungs and 
pleura to the ribs, an event which some- 
times happens, and may thus lay the foun 
dation for an incurable consumption. In- 
deed, no woman can dress in the modern 
style for any considerable time without a 
hazard of inducing some serious complaint, 
especially of the pulmonary kind. 

What plea can be urged for a fashion 


pregnant with such consequences? Will it 
be said that a fine form is the object? This 


is indeed desirable, but if purchased at the 
expense of comfort and health, it costs too 
much. Remember that a fine form is one 
which is best adapted to the purposes of 
our being. Surely tight-laced stays are ill- 
suited to produce such a form. Indeed 
they produce distortion and deformity. 
What should we think of a person who 
should naturally possess the form into 
which ladies are so ambitious:to metamor- 
phose themselves? Should we not regard 
her as misshapen, and view her with pity? 
The first time 1 noticed a woman dressed 
and moulded in modern style, I felt disgust 
and compassion. I really supposed her to 
be one of the monstrous productions of na- 
ture. 

Has the great Architect failed to give a 
just form and proportion to the fairest part 
of creation—the female body? The 
suggestion would be impious. Why 
then do women attempt to alter a form 
which He judged fittest they should pos- 
sess? Be assured we cannot make such an 
alteration with impunity. 

But how unavailing are my feeble endeav- 
ors to rescue anybody from the control of 
the queen of fashicn! Methinks I see her 
seated on a throne of adamant, swaying an 
iron sceptre over her world of voluntary 
slaves. Allare attentive to her nod. Let 
her command, and winter clothing shall in- 
vest her subjects in the heat of summer. Let 
her reverse her order, and nakedness shall 
defy the boreal blasts of winter.. Let her 
require a costly sacrifice, ease, comfort, 
health, and even life itself shall be offered 
on the altar. But Il hope that things will 
not long continue as they are. Some few 
are even now found, who prefer the dictates 
of reason and common sense to those of 
fashion; who deem it no mark of wisdom to 
sacrifice every worldly comfort for the sake 
of being ‘‘genteel.” Such persons will 
rapidly credit the assertion of a celebrated 
physician, ‘‘ That a flowing dress, sustained 
by the shoulders, and gently compressed by 
a belt around the middle. with only as much 
tightness as to keep the clothes in contact 
with the body, ever was and ever will be, 
the most healthy, comfortable, and truly 
elegant habit that women can wear, or 
fancy invent.” LAURIE. 

Townsend, Mass. 





The difference between a hil] and a pill is 
that the hill is hard to get up, and the pill 
is hard to get down. 


Spavin says that the assertion ‘‘Time is 
money” is false, for he often has lots of 
time on his bands, but no money. 


The origin of the school of sesthetics is 
mentioned in the Bible, where it is written, 
in effect, that Balaam smote his beast and 
made it to utter. 


‘‘Why did not you send for me sooner?” 
asked a doctor of apatient. ‘Well, you 
see, doctor, I couldn’t make up my mind to 
do anything desperate.” 


‘‘Mamma, do you know how I get into 
bed so quickly?” ‘‘No, my darling. How 
do you?” ‘Why, I put one foot on the 
bed, and then holler ‘Rats! and seare my- 
self right in.” 


‘‘Well, neighbor Simmons, how much 
shall we put you down forto get a chan- 
delier for our church?” Neighbor S8.— 
‘‘Nothing. What do we want a chandelier 
for? We haven’t got anybody in the parish 
who could play on it after we get it.” 


A funny story is told of Belva Lockwood, 
the female lawyer of Washington. A witty 
fellow was once her opposing counsel, and 
when he desirei to refer to the Hon. Belva 
was perplexed. He couldn’t say ‘“‘my broth- 
er,”,as he did when speaking of the lawyers 





who wore pants. He didn’t like to say ‘‘my 
sister,” out of respect to that expression. 
He sent a smile over the room by referring 
to Belva as ‘‘my sister-in-law,” but she cer- 
tainly looked daggers at him. 


There is a peaceful smile of satisfaction 
spreading over the entire country this wee. 
Oscar Wilde has seen Clara Morris, and his 
cultivated soul approves of her. He de- 
clares that she is a veritable genius, and that 
no woman in England is so powerfully in- 
tense. 





“I’m all played out,” isa common com- 
plaint. If you feel so, get a package of 
Kidney-Wort and take it, and you will at 
once feel its tonic power. It renews the 
healthy action of the kidneys, bowels and 
liver, and thus restores the natural life and 
strength to the weary body. Itcan now be 
had in either dry or liquid form, and in 
either way is always prompt and efficient 
in action.—New Bedford Standard, 








Are the Most Ejffectual Remedy in 
the Known World for the 


Permanent Cure 


—FOR ALL— 


CHRONIC 
Female Weaknesses. 


They are prepared expressly for,and if used as 
directed, never failto cure the most obstinate Mis 
placements, Ovarian ‘roubles and Chronic Weak- 
nesses so common to the best of the sex. Thousands 
of ladies all over the country will bear witness to 
the curative virtue of the Pillx, Names furnished 
upon application. Indorsed and used by pysicians, 

Ladies in the most refined circles of society have 
accepted them: as the best remedy in use for Chronic 
Weaknerser. 

Many teachers of vocal music, and public singers, 
bear witness to the certain effiexcy of Healy’s Toate 
Pills, in strengthening the muscles weakened by 
constant use, incidental to this ciass of pro ession- 


als. 

Sold by Drnggists or sent by mail upon the receipt 
of price, $1 per box; six boxes, $5. Letters are reid 
and answered by a skilful female physician. Send 


stamp for answer. A valusble pamphiet mailed free. 
Address H. F. THAYER & CO., 15 Temple Place, 
Boston. 

Mention this paper. 


AGENTS WaAaAmnNTED 
FOR THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Frederick Douglass 


Written by himself. ELeGaNrLy ILLUsTRaTED. 
This work contains an account of his early life asa 
slave, and his complete history to the present time, 
interspersed with many thrilling anecdotes of his 
career. The hundreds o thousanas who have been 
charmed by the eloquence of this wonderful man 
will highly prize the work. In this book the valine 
of historical truth and the absorbing interest of ro- 
mance are co;nbined iu one. PARK PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Ov LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Veoetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This prepara‘ion restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strenuthens 
the mnscles of the nterns and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 
use, 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ty. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists, 


Used inj for the past ten years,—the “Weed” Cog 
Wheel Carpet Sweeper, with positive 
brush motion. Wi:l thoroughly sweep 

jany floor, from the bare boards to .he 
| thickest plush carpet. We also mannu- 

the best} facture the “Hub,” a very simple and 
| re iable Rubber Wheel Sweeper. 








All kinds of Sweepers repaired or ex- 
changed. 
|. The Weed Carpet Sweeper Co., No. 
Houses | 12 Portiand Street, Boston, 


Hygienic 
' Garments. 
s NEW STYLES in 
DRESS REFORM. 
BATES WAISTS. 
(A perfect substi- 
tute for corsets.) 
CHEMELETTS, 
J UNDER- 
$ and 
corsets made to or- 
- Agents want- 


Miss Bates, 
129 Tremont St. 
BOSTON. 





Silverware 
FOR BRIDAL AND HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


The Best Line in Boston for Table Use. 
Retailing at Wholesale Prices 


Cc. W. BALDWIN, 
26 and 28 BEDFORD STREET. 
Formerly 338 Washington Street. 


~ BC 
} DINING ROOMS 


FOR 
LADIES x GENTLEMEN 


23 T029 BRATTLE ST 


e BOSTON @ 


24, 











aes 





IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies Toilet Room attached. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. ' 





Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fui 
Direction for Measurements for any garment © 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrers. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ANNIE T. FOGG 


5 Wamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 





“KIDNEY-WORT {ff 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no rem has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as 
cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate 
the case, proper use of this remedy will 
lovercome it. 


PILES. pists ts very ot to be 


complicated with constipation. Kidney-Wortf, 
strengthens the weakened parts and quickly 
cures all kinds of Piles even when physician 
land medicines have before failed. : 
(#1f you have either of these troubles 


price $1.) USE 
428) AMALIE 
Opera Classes 
Direct from Paris. 


Choice Goods at Low Prices. 


Cc. W. BALDWIN, 


24, 26 & 28 Bedford St. 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 












































PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 








& Any Number, 50 to 100, White or Black. 
They are ALL READY to put into the Shuttle 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of 
the work and strengthen the seam. Sample box, 
containing 200 yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In 
ordering, mention name of bine and ber of 


thread. 
MERRICK THREAD CO.; Holyoke, Mass. 








23 and 25 Thomas St., N. Y., 248 Chestnut 
t., Phila., 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mu. to 4 P. m., dally 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. * SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 


Medical Electrician, 
AND 


Massage Treatment, 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 

OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and ty inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating kidn 
an@ Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painfn! Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themeelves, and will only add, they 
area specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matiem, Nenaigia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supy orters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do wii hout as they arethe enly Sup- 
porters based upow Hygienic principles. and the on x 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
a Urinals can be obtainea as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 


' 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, De!aware Co,, Penn. ly26 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=ZES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continued to June. This Medica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 
ow announcemente or information, addrese the 

ean. 


I. Tr. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


DISEASES CURED 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, at 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. George 
W. Rhodes, 


Who thoronghly understands his business. His gen- 
fal disposit:on, large sympathies, and strong vital 
magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and pe 
culiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealtay and influential men and 
women in this country. 

Dr. Ropes has made a «pecia! study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver, 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles. making recovery at 
his age, seventy-three, impossible, bat that his life 
was prolonged and made more comfortable by the 
treatment, was gratefu'ly acknowledged by his fami- 
ly, and admitted by his former medical advisers. 

is own opinion or Dr. Raopes, as 2 physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
RHOpDEs, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to 
Dr. Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that 
even his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs 
were drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of 
the cords; his brain and heart were both affected, 
the latter to such an extent, that yon could hear it 
beatin an adjoining room. In fact the boy was 

ven overtodie by the physicians attending him. 

inally, as a last resort, his mother brought him to 
Dr. Ravpes, and in twelve weeks, under his treat- 
ment, he was entirely cured, and is now in perfect 
health. His cure was regarded by his relatives as al- 
most miraculous; bat the facts, as stated 
too well known to admit of doubt. 

Tnat ripe and profound scholar, Prov. Catvin E. 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Raopgs, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom have been cured 
by his treatment. 

The Hon. Wrii1am D. Hooxenr, of San Francisco 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruopes’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of our most prom)- 
nent physicians, both at home and abroad. After 
being under Dr. Ruopss’ treatment five months, he 
was restored to health, and returned to his home a 


happy man, 

e might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 

deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ropes’ successful treat- 

ment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic to 

the Pacific. < 
If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life, 

call upon Dr. Rao 


























above, are 





DES, at 
Mass., and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment. 
Business men and ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take t. 
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BOSTON TRANSCRIPT ON WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 
The Boston Transcript of Thursday has 
the following significant editorial: 
PROS AND CONS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Woman Suffrage is riding upon the wind. 
There is probably no modern reform that 
can show a record of such positive and 
persistent advocacy. The explanation isin 
the complete consecration of its defenders. 
Those who watch the course of events feel 
that some reward should come to the tire- 
leas steadiness with which this cause has 
been urged. Still, a pervading indifference 
to it is the rule in the community, and this 
indifference does not pertain to conservative 
and apathetic people, but, rather, to the 
progressive and intellectual advance guard 
of society. It is significant of a decided di- 
vision of opinion among cultivated women 
that in the past week, while the National 
Woman Suffrage Association was in con- 
vention at Washington, a meeting for the 
consideration of a remonstrance to the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature was held almost in 
the shadow of the State House. This re- 
monstrant party (consisting wholly of wo- 
men) is still in the protoplasmic stage and 
may never advance beyond it; yet, consist- 
ing as it does of a considerable body of cu!- 
tured and conscientious women, it serves to 
show how diversely thoughtful people may 
view the issues of a social reform. But the 
most notable fact in the whole matter ie the 
above-mentioned indifference. People can- 
not be made to believe that the results of 
Woman Suffrage will be large enough to jus 
tify any great sacrifice for its attainment, 

We all know the double-headed argument 
long used for its support—that politics will 
elevate women, and that women will im- 
prove politics. Nevertheless, keen observers 
have Jately noted a shifting of base. The 
argument from utility having been consider- 
ably shaken by counter arguments, the util- 
itarian ground has been abandoned in favor 
of the transcendental plea of justice and 
patural right. Perhaps it would be more 
exact to say that the two positions have 
always been heid together, but that there 
has lately been a change in their relative 
prominence. At the last hearing before the 
committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
a distinguished pleader for Woman Suffrage 
declared that she cared very little what the 
results would be either to women or to 
polities, but that she insisted upon possess- 
ing and exercising the natural and inalien- 
able right to ashare in the government under 
which she lived. ‘This is the weapon which 
is destined to prevail. If Woman Suffragists 
are wise, they will throw away the old utili- 
tarian broadsword, and arm themselves, one 
and all, with this keen little lance. ‘‘No 
matter,” let them say, ‘‘if we undo all that 
you have done; you cannot consistently deny 
us the right of self-government.” But while 
the Suffragists are rallying around the trans- 
cendental standard, and while the men with 
whom a decision rests feel themselves con- 
vinced by their own argument, they are still 
trying to reason the matter out from the old 
standpoint of expediency. Meanwhile the 
Suffragists reiterate ‘‘Concern yourselves 
not about results. Do what is right, and 
leave results to take care of themselves.” 
And so the old perplexity is renewed, and it 

ossibly does not occur to masculine legis- 
ators that while the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is the outcome of a transcendental 
theory of human rights, the Woman Suffrage 
question has until lately been argued on the 
theory of utility. This accounts for much 
of the dust and smoke in which the agitation 
has been wrapped. While women argued 
forthe utility of Woman Suffrage, their 
arguments could be met aud overthrown. 
As soon as they take up the transcendental 
ground of equality and justice, the masculine 
opponent lapses into silence. His tongue 
must needs cleave to the roof of his mouth 
were he to gainsay the political philosophy 
of the fathers. 

We liave had a chance to observe the con- 
flict of transcendental and utilitarian con- 
siderations in the case of the enfranchised 
negro. Invested with all civil rights under 
the constitution, he still involved us in a 
desperate problem by his inexperience and 
incapacity. Nevertheless, we must cling 
to our transcendental principle of universal 
human freedom. If it involves us in dif- 
ficulties, either for negro suffrage or woman 
suffrage, we must apply our intelligence to 
the solution of the difficulties. It has never 
yet been found that an inteliigent and re- 
sponsible human being could have toomany 
rights. The indifference felt towards this 
question is due to a settled and silent con- 
viction that on the whole no great issue is 
at stake, and that Woman Suffrage once 
grapted will cause hardly an appreciable 
ripple of change either in politics or society. 
Indeed, for a while it is likely that the mis- 
chief may overbalance the advantages. 
Honest legislators feel that the number of 
ignorant voters already complicates the use- 
ful administration of politics, and they 
dread an added burden of care. On the 
other hand, it is likely that women will 

uickly find out their own comparative un- 
fitness to guide the ship of state and will 
quickly cecide that it is better to stay in the 
cabin. 

The little nibble of power gotten through 
School Suffrage has not particularly whet- 
ted their appetites for more, and, although 
loth to confess this, some of the franker 
ones have done so. Let them go on, then, 
and wring from the governing sex an ad- 
mission of political equality! Then let 
them learn from experience that it is possi- 
ble to hold a great deal of nominal power 
with very little increase of influence. A 
sense of personal proprietorship in one’s 
nationa), state or municipal government is 
a very pleasant thing, if the claim has any 
corresponding fact. But while the duties 
of office are so strictly defined by legisla- 
tion, a civil officer can hardly be more than 
a man workirg under the authority of oth- 
ers. Indeed, these political placemen come 
as near being parts of a machine as is con- 
sistent with human free-will. With a few 
able men as organizers and supervisors, the 
rest may be merecogsand wheels. As men 
are deserting politics, women are awaken- 
ing to its importance. Certainly, if men 
can find somethng more important to do, 





they are wise to choose a larger field. Am- 
erican politics have less need of moral en- 
thusiasm than of experience and intelli- 
gence. Women have caught the ambition 
to purify politics. But they would quickly 
find that: honesty of purpose is but the al- 
phabet of statesmanship; while the lower 

ositions which they might fill would hard- 
y give the chance for development which 
isa part of their dream. Be the practical 
issues what they may, Woman Suffrage is a 
consummation that is evidently in the fu- 
ture. The broad, transcendental ground of 
argument, the persistent importunity of the 
reformers, and the silent indifference of the 
mass of men and women have narrowed the 
contest down almost to a test of endurance 
between a few eloquent advocates and the 
members of congressional committees. It 
is a very poor reform, indeed, that st:cks on 
the ways, having got so far. 


—__— ee -__--—_—- 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE AS- 
SOCIATION. 

At the annual meeting of the Massachu 
setts School Suffrage Association, week be- 
fore last, Miss Abby W. May called the 
meeting to order, and stated that, although 
during the last year the Association had not 
gained largely in numbers, it had grown in 
strength, and had gained the esteem of the 
best men in the State. Theschools had un- 
doubtedly been influenced for good by wo- 
man’s efforts, and that influence would be 
extended in the future when the numbers in- 
crease. She thought it was best not to 
grumble at anything which they had not, 
but to work heartily to secure more rights, 

The secretary, Miss Rogers, presented her 
annual report, in which was made a state- 
mentof the plan of work during the last 
year, consisting of the appointment of 
county vice-presidents to organize associa- 
tions through their counties, the giving of 
lectures on the subject by Miss Mary F. 
Eastman, and the issuing of a pamphlet 
answering the question, ‘‘What can we do 
by our votes?” The report stated that the 
principal causes of failure are prejudice and 
indifference. The membership of the As- 
sociation is now two huudred. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Sarah 
W. Whitman, showed that the receipts for 
the year had been $189.15, and that there 
was a balance in the treasury of $8.40. 
Aside from these sums, $167 bad been ex- 
pended in providing a lecturer, of which a 
portion had been raised by subscriptions. 

Reports of the work in the various coun- 
ties were presented. Mrs, Ednah D. Cheney 
spoke of the work of the year to come and 
Mrs Julia Ward Howe and Miss Mary F. 
Eastman made brief remarks. 

The following-named officers were elected : 


President—Miss Abby W. May. 

Vice President—Mrs. E. D. Cheney. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Henry W. Whitman. 

Secretary—Miss A. P. Rogers. 

Assistant Secretary—Miss Von Arnim. 

Directors—Mrsa. J.W. Smith, Miss H. L. Lemist, 
Mrs. E. A. Fifield, Mrs. F. J. Garrison, Mrs. Frank- 
lin King, Miss 8. F. King, Mrs, George A. Walton, 
Mrs. Buchanan, Mrs. J. F. Clarke, Miss A, F. Lou- 
gee, Miss Lucretia P. Hale, Miss Kmma Shaw, Mrs. 
H. E. Burrill, Mrs. H. G. Jackson, Mrs, M. W. Nash, 
Mrs. J. T. Fields, Dr. Annie E. Fisher, Mrs. L. Ellis, 
Mre. Bashford, Miss Wolcott. 


> o-—_______- 
SILK CULTURE. 

The Woman's Silk Culture Association 
has held its first exhibition in Philadelphia. 
The society has been in existence less than 
two years, and its aimis to enlist general 
interest in the advantages of domestic silk 
growing, and in the pecuniary benefits to 
be derived therefrom by women of small 
means in rural homes. At the opening of 
the exhibition, Mayor King, ex-Governor J. 
Pollock and others made addresses, T'wen- 
ty-five persons exhibited cocoons. A city 
firm offered a prize of $500 for the best ex- 
hibition of cocoons, and hence the number 
of competitors in thisdepartment. An inter- 
esting feature of the exhibition is the dis- 
play of the silk of foreign and domestic 
worms. The process of reeling was prac- 
tically illustrated Jest evening, and plush 
and taffeta and satin looms were in opera- 
tion. 

The address of the Philadelphia Silk Cul- 
ture Association is 1328 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Silk worm eggs can be had 
of Miss Nellie L. Rossiter, 2824 Goldbeck 
street, Twenty-eighth and Girard avenue, 
Philadelphia. Miss Rossiter will furnish a 
book of instruction for twenty-five cents; 
eggs, $1.00 per 1000. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 
Wiip Fiowers or DESERET. By Augus- 

ta Joyce Crocheron. 

Wild flowers not remarkably beautiful in 
themselves yet have a charm for us when 
they come from a far country. We have 
turned the pages of this little volume of 
Mormon verses with an interest which 
much finer poetry has failed to excite. They 
come from a region not more remote from 
us in space than in ideas, ways of life, and 
habits of thought. The very notion of 
Mormon poetry had something grotesque 
about it; and pious Mormon poetry, such as 
a good deal of it proved to be, seemed a still 
greater anomaly. Yet the piety breathed 
by these poems is not fierce and fanatical, 
but gentie, devout, and somewhat senti- 
mental—almost identical in spirit with much 
of the verse published in the religious 
papers of the East. Still, the angle of 
Givergence between the writer’s point of 
view and our own is so great as to necessi- 
tate a kind of continuous mental squint 





while reading. Take, for example, the 
poem entitled ‘“‘Annie’s Prayer.” 


Into the ‘“‘Mormon” city came 
A trader with his men; 
They had heard afar its evil fame 
ted oft and again, 
Till fancy eaw at the very name 
A brigand-guarded glen. 


No rocky walls rose to their view, 
Before the strangers’ eyes 

Stretched many-a shady avenue 
Bedecked with the autumn dyes, 

And wefts of melody sweet came through 
The air, a strange surprise. 


In silence grave their seats they took 
Before the bounteous fare; 

And, answering to her mother's look, 
A child offered up a prayer 

Of thanks unto God ere they partook 
The bounties of His care. 


Upon a man’s brown cheek there burned 
A wheiming tide of red, 

For his very soul a truth had learned; 
And, with bent, averted head, 

Tle rose and from the table turned, 
Soon as her prayer was said. 


The gentle lady in po ae 
Followed, by pity stirred, 

Fearing rome illness; down from his eyes 
Tears were falling, and she heard 

Wonder-stiicken, the strange replies, 
Pitying, every word: 


“Lady, a stranger I came here, 
Judging you evil, all, 

Walking your streets with a coward fear, 
Listening some signal call; 

Watching each step that I heard anear, 
As by a foe to fall. 


‘When I heard in your home to-day, 
From the lips of a child, 

The words of prayer, I could not stay; 
My heart wa- the sin-defiled, 

I had strayed from the Father away, 
I was the lost and wild. 


“Within my own heart I had built 
A crue! judgment seat; 

In my own heart was the hall of guilt, 
And in these a temple sweet; 

And the skeptic heart, with error filled, 
By a cbild has met defeat.” 


In “‘A New Year's Thought of Brigham 
Young,” dated 1869, the humble, loving 
and reverent blessing pronounced upon a 
man who rauks with the great criminals 
of history is a real curiosity. In the poem 
on ‘‘Salt Lake City,” we have a glimpse of 
the glorious vision which shines before the 
fancy of a devout Mormon: 


All the valley lay in shadows, 
Cast by clouds that hid the sun; 
Ripened grain fields, emerald meadows, 
Shining lines where waters run; 
Stately homes and humble dwellings, 
In their blooming foliage shrined, 
Caught a charm beyond the telling, 
In the summer day's decline. 


Is this lovely valley, teeming 
With all gifts from nature’s hand, 
The fair Zion of my dreaming, 
In the far-off golden land? 
Is ’t the Zion, fair and holy, 
‘That ’neath God's own care shall rise, 
Where the pure in heart and lowly 
Shall be noblest in His cyes? 


Is *t the Zion of those pages 
Writ by prophets grand, of old, 

Who looked downward through the ages, 
And their wondrous changes told? 

Is ’t the land where, slowly wending, 
Tribes and nations all shall meet, 

In one work and worship blending, 
In one people, at His feet? 


Guarded by these mighty mountains, 
Centuries thy dust has slept; 

Freshened by thy wakened fountains, 
‘Thou to life again hast leapt. 

Fair and pure as thy bright waters 
Which no poisoned currents bear, 
Rise thy countless sons and daughters, 

Royal crowns to win and wear. 
Though the world now doubt the story 
Of thy sacred work and claim, 
They shall live to see thy glory, 
And their fallen wreck and shame, 
Though the world in hate deride thee, 
Though the waves of evil foam, 
Through whatever ills betide thee, 
Thou art Zion—thou ’rt my home. 
Heaven-descended from a manger 
Rose thy King to victory; 
Through the desert and the danger, 
He will guard thy destiny. 
Brighter than the rainbow’s splendor 
Shines the crown awaiting thee, 
Land of beauty! land of wonder! 
Zion, bride of Christ to be. 

The poems treat of many themes—friend- 
ship, love, maternal tenderness, the beauty 
of nature, and the wild incidents of fron- 
tier-life in the far west. They abound in 
bad rhyme and bad metre, yet show not a 
few touches of genuine poetic feeling. They 
are chiefly valuable as affording us a 
glimpse into the mina of a good and gentle 
Mormon woman. Doubtless there are 
many such, whom we may respect and pity 
while we detest the spiritual tyranny that 
enslaves them. So. & 





- BUSINESS NOTES 


Mr. Dooling, the well-known caterer of 
the South End, has opened a delightful 
saloon at 59 Temple Place, which ladies 
will find conveniently near and attractive at 
all times. Ladies shopping will find this 
dainty restaurant especially agreeable. 


C. H. Roth, the optician at 47 West street, 
gives his personal attention to the fitting of 
eye-glasses. One cannot be tov careful 
when adopting spectacles, that the evesight 
be not impared rather than benefited, as is 
often the case. 


We have received from Oliver Ditgon & 
Co. the following music: Instrumental, 
Nocturne ‘‘Souvenir de la Harpe Eolienne” 
by R. K. Wehner; ‘In Rank and File,” (Jn 
Reip’ und Glied) by Gustav Lange; ‘Jolly 
Utter Waltz” by O. Heyer,and ‘Two Utter 
Utterly March” by C. Faust, both dedicated 
to Oscar Wilde; Song ‘I'he Land of Rest” 
words by Mary Mark-Lennan, and music by 
Ciro Pinsuti. 


At Theodore H. Bell’s great annual clear- 
ing-out sale of shopworn boots and shoes, 
411 Washington st, will be found the same 
rare bargains, as in past years. This year 
the sale will eciipse all former occasions of 
the kind, and it is safe to say that the ine 
French and English boots and shoes of all 
possible styles, especially the Macomber, 
will be sold at lower prices than have ever 
been known before. The sale is really a 
matter of public interest in Boston. 


Messrs. Macullar, Parker & Co., one of 
the oldest clothing houses in the city, lately 
celebrated their thirty years as a firm; @ur- 
ing which time only one change has been 
made in the firm’s name, when Mr. George 
B. Williams retired in 1879. It is interest- 
ing to know that the original partners were 





from Worcester County, were fellow 
clerks, and afterwards in business together 
as long ago as 1847. In 1852 they came to 
Boston and occupied premises in Ann street. 
Since then they have made various moves 
required by the increase of the business, 
but it was the great fire of 1872 that caused 
their final removal to their present superb 
establishment on Washington street. The 
p< sition they have always occupied has been 
noticeable for moral integrity and indom- 
itable energy, and the honorable purpose 
and kindness they have ever manifested for 
the promotion of the health, comfort and 
support of many hundreds of clerks and 
sewing girls, makes us heartily wish them 
another thirty years of prosperity, with the 
greater honors of twice thirty years. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Club.—Monda 
Feb. 13, 3.30 P. M. Dr, Caroline Hastings will 
speak on the “Mechanism of the Foot,” showing 

why French heels are injurious. 


Sunday Meetings for Women.—At the 
roomsof the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremont Street, Feb. 12, at 3 P. M. 
Speaker, Mrs. Annie L. Diggs. Subject, “The Real 
Estheticism.”" Women invited. 








Boarding House,—I wart some man or wo- 
man of me:ns to furnish throughout a boarding 
house in some payirg locality, and give me the en- 
tire management. Proceeds to be shared equally. 
Address Mrs. H. Office, Woman's Journal. 

Great Bargains may be found at Moselcy’s, 
469 Washington street, in che gentlemen's and boys’ 
departmont, during the sale of shop-worn boots and 
shoes, misfits, odd lots, etc.. closed out at extremely 
low prices. 


Miss Lizzie E. Blood announces a classical 
concert to be givenat the Meionaon, Tremont Temple, 
Monday evening, Feb. 13 at 8 o'clock. She will be 
assisted by Miss Fanny Kellogg, Mr. Gustar Dann- 
reuther, Mr. Wulf Fries, and Mr. John Orth. Tick- 
ets for sale at this oflice. 





However SOILED or RUSTY, made 
a e WATERPROOFP, and REFINISHED 
equal to NEW, 
N. EE, Crape Refinishing Co, 
Cra e Removed from 41 and 19 to 28 Winter 
St., Boston. 
And NUMBERS, in which the newly-discovered 
“Ballman Luminous Paint’ is used as the back- 
ground of the stenciled letters, giving ont in the 
darkness the light which has been absorbed during 
the day, resulting in a clear and brilliant name, seen 
as well at night as by day. 
A DOOR PLATE, or the number of your 
house or store, all complete, ready to be applied, 


sent post free for one dollar each; that is, either 
name or number. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Sole Proprietors, 


American Bureau of Agencies, 
5 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 
A, B. KEITH, Manager. 


 SUBLIMELY SUPERB, 


A pair of beautiful Sun-flowers on Easels will be 
mailed free to any lady who will send a three-cent 
postage stamp to Dr. C. W. Benson, 106 No. Eutaw 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Unparalleled 


ADVANTAGES are offered for securing a Musical 
Education in graded classes of four only, at a small 
cost, at the 


New England Conservatory, 
MUSIC HALL. 


The free lectures, recitals, concerts and entertain- 
ments, by eminent professors and artiste, number 
literally many hundreds in a year, and surpass all of- 
fers made elsewhere in this or any other country. 
Good positions are now guaranteed to all our gradu- 
ates. Next term opens Feb. 6. Send for calendar, 
free. - TOURJEE, Boston. 
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CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
public laundry practically at your own door, making 
WASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


A New and Valuable Invention 
Recently patented, in which there is a secure fortune 
to the owner, c#n be bought for $3000 at the AMER- 
ICAN BUREAU OF AGENCIES, 5 Pemberton 
Square, Boston. A. B. Kerrn, Manager. 


R eupacionssh weckamens at SAETE 
aZ0 rs BROTHERS" Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington street. 











Boston Cooking School 


159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Open daily. Classes are now forming. Send for 
circular, or apply at the rooms between 9 A. M. and 
5 P.M. Demonstration lectures, Thursday, 2.30 P, y 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryato 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor. 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
ge superior, “The Oread,” giving particulars Bent 

e, 


School of Elocution & Expression, 








ANNA BARIGHT, Principal. 


FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON, MASS, 


W ms M Sy ee Phin ae 
oman s Medical College=Chicago 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 
term commences about March 1, and continues 13 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
ome to contiguous colleges. 

-rof Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

_ For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms, 


163 TREMONT STREET, 





INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 


and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


SHARPENED while you wait, in 
ates best style, at SMITH BROTR. 
| ERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 Washing. 
ton street. 


Patents Bought and Sold, 
Exclusive contro] of new and useful articles taken, 
and through an extensive system of agencies put 
where they should be, by the AMERICAN BU. 
REAU OF AGENCIES, 5 Pemberton Square, Bos- 
ton. A.B. Kerrn, Manager. 


L.A.ELLIOT & CO. 


Importing Printsellers, 


The only house in Boston dealing exclusively in 


ENGRAVINGS, 
CHROMOS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC, 


538 Washington St. 


Next R. H. WHITE & CO. 


MISS A, C. PALMER, 
149 A Tremont Street, Studio 68, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


INSTRUCTION given in OIL PAINTING and 
CHINA DECORATION. 
CRAYON HEADS enlarged from SMALL Pictures 


AN ELEGANT 


Confectionery Store 
and Ladies’ Restaurant 


Has been opened at 


59 TEMPLE PLACE, 


By the well known South-End Caterer, 


MR. DOOLING. 


in compliance with the request of | of his pat- 
rons, and where he will be ready to supply every va- 
riety of the CHOICEST CONFECVIONERY. 

Special attention will be given to the Ladies’ Re- 
freshment department, and the same careful atten- 
tion will be given to catering for Weddings, Parties, 
etc. Orders for Wedding Cake, etc., will be prompt- 
ly and satisfactorily attended to, 


Cc. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A fall line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 

RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 

Inthe Paris Exposition, all eyes were dazzled with 
the elegant and novel needleworks sent from Russia 
to the World’s Fair. There was never anything seen 
like them, So rich and brilliant in effect, so easy to 
do, such graceful designs. Mrs. MOREAU, 
teacher of all kinds of Art Needleworks, 125 Tremont 
street, has now ready for inspection specimens of 
this work, to which she invites the attention of those 
ladies who are desirous of something new for Fairs, 
Birthday and Christmas gifts. Lessons given and 
original designs now ready for this work. 


SCISSORS seve, 
you wait, by expe- 
rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 


How 
to 




















National Subscription Agency, 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 


Order all Pertopicats, American 
and Foreign, at CLus Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of ScneEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
Guioses always on hand. Price-list 
on application. School Supplies, all 
kinds. Address HENRY D. NOYES 
& CO., 134% Bromfield st., BostonMass. 


Save 





Money. 


Bracelets. 


We have the Most Complete Line of 
Roman Gold and Enamelled Brace- 
lets in New England, 

Cc. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford St., 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON. 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH! T. BROWN & CO., 
604 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1W 











A WEEK. $12 a day at hore easily made 
$] Costly outfit free. Address TruF & Co, .Al- 
gusta, Maine. 
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